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OUR MEXICAN ABORIGINES 


By Rew. Case 


HE Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of California does not 
much exceed 50,000., But 

little more than fiftv years ago this 
beautiful land was a part of Mexico. 
The people were enjoying their own 
country and customs, little dreaming 
that soon a for- 
eign race, 


stronger than 


ing to take’ it. 
from them. But 
this is what the 
Americans did. 
And now the 
Americans 
turn about and 
call them ‘‘for- 
s.”’ 
Thousands of 
these_ people 
still live whose 
memory of the 
old days is dis- 
tinct. Clearly 
do. they recall 
the. time when 
the  English- 
speaking adven- 
turers first be- 
gan to appear 


-among them. Now they find them- 


selves for the most part crowded to 
the wall. Their lands and water 
rights have passed from their pos- 
session, and with few exceptions they 
are reduced to extreme poverty. 
They have the idea also’that they 


REV. A. B. CASE. 


are despised by the Americans as 
inferiors, shiftless and incapable. 
Although saying little, they feel this 
and ask few favors, clinging the 
closer one to another and to their 
own language and customs. But 
with all their faults these Mexicans 
have many ad- 
mirable traits. 
They are cour- 
teous, kind- 
hearted and 
hospitable. 
They are loyal 
to our govern- 
ment and would 
become very 
lovable and 
valuable _citi- 
zens could they 
enjoy the ad- 
vantages which 
we possess. 
There are 
three classes 
of Spanish- 
speaking people 
here,—the In- 
dians, several 
thousands of 
whom still oc- 
_ cupy our moun- 
tain regrons; 
the native California Spanish, many 
of whom have pure Castilian blood; 
and the immigrants, or natives of 
Mexico. The last class is increas- 
ing rapidly. Thousands of them are 
in the employ of the railway com- 
panies, doing their pick- and- -shovel 
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sete. Many of the laborers are 
accompanied by their families whose 
only home for months at a time is 
in the box cars,—now here and now 
there along the road. Often an en- 
tire train is made up of these cars 
containing a-considerable Mexican 
community. Such trains are fre- 
quently ‘ ‘camped’’ for a week or 
more in one place, and the families 
enjoy their open-air life alongside the 
track, cooking, eating and sleeping 
in the most primitive manner. In 
one camp I found as many as thirty 
children—enough for a good school, 
but living absolutely without ad- 
vantages of civilization. 

But these working men, who are 
given free fare from El Paso and 
other border towns under contract 
to labor for the railroad company, 
find after a while that ‘they can ob- 
tain higher wages elsewhere, or at 
least they can find employment in 
a more settled kind of life. So they 
abandon the road work and new 
recruits take their places. 

Where do we find them now? Not 


only do they plant and weed and pull 


the beets, living in tent colonies as 
they do their work, but in the fall 
| 


7 


ak Ads a 
ad 


MEXICAN RANCH LIFE. 


they go in gangs to gather the wal- 
nuts and the peanuts. In the winter 
they pick our oranges and cut our 
wood. Throughout the fruit season 
they are on hand, toiling in the 
canneries, or at the apricot, peach 


and prune drying yards. Not only 


the men, but the women and chil- 
dren are employed. 

Large numbers of the Mexicans, 
however, go to the cities and engage 
in street and sewer work or similar 
employments. Some are found in 
the factories, in laundries, in tailor 
and barber shops. The Mexican 


population of Los Angeles has in- 
creased by several thousands in the 


last two years, so that the original 
Spanish portion of the city has long 
since overflowed, and extensive Mexi- 
can settlements are now found in 
various parts. 

Many of these people, although 
within the city, yet live in almost 
as primitive a fashion as_ those 
camped by the railroad track. In 
one large court between two streets 
I found some twenty-five families 
living in shanties and tents sur- 
rounding and partly filling the court’ 
As the streets on either side are 
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closely lined with ordinary adobe 


buildings, a stranger passing by 


would not suspect that he was near 
a hidden Mexican pueblo. 
Investigation showed that this 
was but one of many similar places. 
These people do not come in contact 
with the better influences of the 
city life. On the contrary, satanic 
agencies are in full blast in all the 
Mexican quarters of the city. Sa- 
loons, gambling dens and other re- 
sorts are busy night and day effecting 
the ruin of these simple-minded and 
ignorant creatures. Rarely does a 
morning paper appear without an 
account of some stabbing or shooting 
affair in which Mexican names figure 


‘—but because they are Mexican 


names, the reading public pays little 
attention. 

If the temporal condition of these 
Spanish neighbors arouses Christian 


sympathy, their spiritual need makes’ 


a more urgent call upon us. When 
the old Franciscan missions of this 
coast were flourishing, the religious 
welfare of the people was looked after 
with a commendable degree of faith- 
fulness. Now the care exercised by 
the Roman Church is mainly - be- 


and came away fasting.”’ 


stowed upon. the English-speaking 
population. Few Spanish-speaking) 
priests are retained. 

At one of my mission stations T 
fell in with a young Mexican who 
had recently arrived in this country. 
He had been devoted to his religion 
(Catholic) at home, ‘‘but,’’ said he, 
‘“T went to the church here, the 
preaching was in English, the mass 
was in Latin, I understood nothing 


other place an old Spanish woman, 


who in childhood had been accus. 
tomed to religious care, and of late 


had begun attending our Protestant 


Spanish meetings because she could > 


understand, said to me, ‘‘Sefior Case, 
we have lost our religion.’’ . Once, 
when holding a series of meetings in 
Pomona, a Mexican mother remained 
after service and wished to speak with 
me. I learned that she, with a num- 
ber of other people, had driven in 
from a town twenty miles distant, to 
attend our meeting. She had been 
much moved by the simple preaching 
of Jesus, and begged me to visit 
their place, saying ‘Our children 
have never heard of these things.”’ 
Especially destitute rn are 
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the immigrants from Mexico. The _ calling for gospel Spanish work is yet 
old social and church ties were occupied by missionaries of any de- 
broken when they left home. While nomination. 

all were nominally Catholics, few are Congregationalists have not as large 
brought into close relations with that a share in this interesting work as we 
Church! here, and as yet the Protes- wish they had. Only two years ago 
tant churches have made even less the Home Missionary Society made 
effort to reach them. An experiencé its first appropriation for it. Last 
of eleven years as missionary of the year two commissioned workers were 


4 
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f American Board in Old Mexico at no 


time brought me into contact with 
greater needs or more urgent oppor- 
tunities than I have met among these 
people in California. 

But within the last few years there 
has been an awakening of interest in 
them among our churches. It is 


employed. Besides considerable 
touring and occasional services in 
smaller places, we have three well- 
established stations, Pomona, Santa 
Ana and Los Angeles. 


It is just one year since our Spanish 


church of Los Angeles was organized. 
The membership is now above forty. 


seen that a field white for the harvest 
is lying at our very doors. It is 
seen, too, that these strangers, al- 
though Catholic in name, appreciate 
the gospel privileges given them in 
their own language. In spite of the 
warnings which they have received 
against Protestant heresy, it is easy. 
to gather them together in penpous 
meetings. 

Services are held in private houses, 
in vacant store buildings, in school- 
houses and in churches. Much inter- 
esting work has been done in the 
railroad camps and in the beet fields. 
Several hundreds of converts have 
now been received to the churches 
of our various denominations. But 
as vet the work has only.commenced. 
Not one-tenth the field urgently 


THE FAMILY MEAL 


It would not be easy to find a for- 
eign field presenting greater need or 
opportunity than this city parish. 


The work has already developed to a 


point where a mission building is an 
urgent necessity, a place for gospel 
services, for a night-school, reading- 
room, free medical treatment, social 


meetings and other means for up- 


lifting and saving the Mexicans. To- 
ward the $3,500. required for this 
plant, nearly $1,000 are now in hand. 
A similar, though smaller, enter- 
prise is under way in Pomona. The 
Mexicans themselves started the fund, 
which now reaches nearly $500. 

The Mexican converts become en- 
thusiastic Christians, and as the 
Bible becomes their one book, they 
make rapid development in the new 
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life. Many become effective work- 
ers, not contented until those near to 
them are also saved. Sefiorita Elitha 
Ortega was one of these. Rarely is 
met so beautiful a character as-hers. 


God had given her a marvellously 


sweet voice, which she had trained, 
little thinking that it would be for 
His service. She was an orphan, 
and when I first met her she was sup- 
porting herself as a solo singer in a 
San Bernardino church. I invited 
her to assist me in some meetings I 
was holding. She did so and was 
amazed to learn of the need. among 


the lower class of her own people. | 
When I asked her if she would not | 
like to give her voice to gospel song — 
in her own language, she replied, 
“That is just what I have been wish- 
ing to do.’’ She devoted herself to 
the work most successfully, going 
from place to place, singing and tes- | 


_tifying in the meetings, and visiting 


among the people, attracting and 
winning many to Christ. After a 
brief six. months of such service God 
took her from us, but He is preparing 
others and this California Spanish 
work will go on to His praise. 


critical hearer. 
Amen, 
words of sympathy and good cheer. 


before. 


‘Helpful Amen.’ 


THE “HELPFUL AMEN” 


ANY a preacher in the midst of an indifferent sermon has been elec- 

trafied by an audible res ponse from some generous and not over- 
Even editors are not above the need of the ‘Helpful 
’’ and one of them has had good reason, all the year, to remember 
And just now, in these closing days, 
comes a response so welcome as to deserve specially grateful mention. 

One reader of the February HomE Missionary, living jar from New 
York, was so impressed by Mr. James’ story of Camp Memorial Church 
that a check for $100 was promptly made out for that work. That was not 
all. Reading still further, our friend was moved by Dr. Little’ s ‘“Money”’ 
article and the editorial comment thereon to double the check, this time for 
the benefit of the general work. Nor was that all. , 
our friend, to be fully enjoyed must be shared with others, and five dollars 
with the names of ten new subscribers were added. Best of all, these gifts 
were made sacred by being dedicated 
What more fitting and tender token of love! Two hundred and 


memory 
five dollars for one number of THE Home MIssIoNARy/ 


And how many other readers, scattered up and down the land, as able, 
and perhaps more able, to do likewtse! 
the full meaning of that deadly word “‘ Retrenchment' '—what confusion and 
despair 1t carries into the homes of noble men and women who are fighting 
our battles on the front line—vyou would forbid and hasten to prevent 1t. 
Should anything in the present number stir in you an impulse to imitate 
the act of this thoughtful friend, do not let it die for want 4 exercise. A 
good impulse 1s best acted upon AT ONCE. | 


Good things, reasoned 


* ‘of a dear jriend gone 


| a most 


Ah! Friends, could you but realize 
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EW MEXICO is a vast and 
N wonderful ‘land. Its great, 
gaunt outlines of ragged 
mountain chains, dry river beds and 
desert valleys suggest that here we 
have the skeleton of an extinct em- 
pire. If we search amid these ruins 

of nature, we shall not be long in 
finding also the ruins of man. Scat- 
tered over this vast domain in cliff 
wall, on mesa top. or in valley, are 
ruins of hundreds of ancient pueblos 
and thousands of isolated dwellings. 
What these pueblos were, we know 
from the nineteen examples that 
have escaped the onslaughts of the 
treacherous Navajo and the murder- 
ous Apache and continue to this day, 
retaining largely their ancient cus- 
toms and laws. We thus know that 
the Pueblo Indians were the most 
intelligent, industrious and civilized 
inhabitants of what is now the United 
States previous to the coming of the 
white race. If they did not: con- 
stitute a prehistoric empire, it is be- 
cause each pueblo was an independ- 
ent republic. 
Here also the Spaniard tried his 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


EMPIRE BUILDING IN NEW MEXICO 


By Rev. J. H. Heatp 
San Rafael 


hand at founding an empire. Before 
the days of Plymouth Rock, New 
Mexico was a Spanish colony. But 
it proved a bad country for the usual 


Spanish method of swapping a little 
blood for a great deal of treasure. 


In this case the usual method was 
reversed and the Spaniard swapped 
much blood for little treasure. A 
Pueblo uprising in 1680 wiped out in 
a single day over four hundred 
Spaniards, including than 
twenty priests. But the Spaniard 
at least succeeded, before he spilled 
his blood, in mixing it with that of 
the natives, and as a result we have 
to-day in New Mexico more than a 
hundred thousand of the mixed 
Spanish and Indian race, whom we 
call Mexicans. They were vigorous 
men, those old Spanish empire build- 
ers, and they left their mark not only 
upon the people, but also upon the 
institutions of the country. They 
left a religion which was a blend of 
pagan superstition and Catholic cult, 
and which has proved persistent, if 
not pure. They created a system of 


law and government, which, if not 
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the Spanish experiment 
in empire building in 
New Mexico. From 
the point of view of 
civilization, it cannot 
be considered altogether 
a success. With the 
cession of New Mexico 
to the United States in 
1848 began a new era 
in empire building 
whereby this great ter- 
ritor y shall be con- 
structed into a sovereign 
State of the Great Re- 
public. We at once 
gave New Mexico lib- 
erty. A still better gift 
would have been good 


CATHOLIC CHAPEL, ATRISCO 


just, was strong, and efficacious for 
securing the prosperity of the few at 
the expense of the many. Under 
this system society was actually 
divided into two classes, the masters 
and the peons. The latter, embrac- 
ing about three-fourths of the entire 
population, were nominally free, 
but practically slaves. They re- 
ceived a 
small wage, 
neversuff- 
cient to live 
on, and were 
kept in debt 
to their mas- 
ters and thus 
doomedto 
perpetual ser- 
vitude. The 
machinery 
of the law 
was the 
hands of the 
ruling class 
and there 
was no re- 
dress for the 
poor peon. 
He seldom re- 
sisted and 
when he did 
was crushed. 


Such was 


government and educa- 
tion to fit the people to 
make good use of lib- 
erty. Had our government at that 
time realized and met the needs of 
its newly acquired citizens, there 
could now be no question of the 
fitness of New Mexico_ for State 
hood. 

In the State that is to be, the 
Mexican must play an important 
part for weal or for woe. Shall he be 
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an element of danger, the prey of un- 


scrupulous politicians and fanatical 
religious leaders, or shall he be a re- 
liable citizen and an intelligent Christ- 
ian? This is the question that is now 
being decided. Varied forces are 
helping to solve that question. The 
Christian churches of our land have 
given New Mexico over sixty mission 
schools with one 
hundred and 
forty teachers, 
and eight or ten 
ordained mis- 
sionaries, with 
five or six times 
that number of 
native preachers. 
Some people now 
say, “We have 
been sending 
preachers and 
teachers to New 
Mexico for years. 
Haven’t you got 
the work done 
yet? Why don’t 
you get on 
faster?’’ For one 
reason, because 
for every teacher 
and _ preacher 
sent to New Mex- 
ico, the American 
people has also 
furnished a score 
of gamblers, sa- 
loon-keepers and 
bad men. We 
have given New 
Mexico not only 
our best, but also 
our worst. With 
chagrin one 
learns that the 
word American 
often represents 
to the Mexican people not pure and 
upright character, but the reverse. 
An American friend of mine said to 
a Mexican neighbor, ‘‘Why do you 
give a sort of start whenever I speak 
to you?’’ The Mexican replied, ‘‘The 
first Americans that came here werc 
very bad, dangerous men, and I 
can't get over feeling startled at the 


MISSIONARY 


A MEXICAN 


sound of an American voice, although 
I have perfect confidence in you.” 
I am glad to be able to put beside 


this indictment the testimony of 


scores of Mexicans concerning a mis- 
sionary of our beloved Home Mis- 


sionary Society who poured out his 


life in brief but lavish service for 
this people, ‘‘He was a’ good man.”’ 
‘‘He’ was a good 
neighbor.” ‘“‘He 
never once de- 
ceived That 
man’s preaching 
may not have 
made many con- 
verts, but his life 
left an impression 
that will never be 
obliterated. I am 


able to bear tes- 
timony to a few 
American  busi- 
ness men whose 
life and business 
methods have 
been a noble ex- 
ample, and who, 
without knowing 
it, are the best 
of missionaries to 
the Mexican 
people. 

Spite of all 
drawbacks, there 
is improvement. 
The Mexican 
people are a ris- 
ing people. To 
estimate rightly 
their progress, it 
is necessary to 
consider whence 
they have come. 
-five 
years ago the 
vast majority were practically slaves. 
I never realized this so fully until a 


BROWNIE 


few months ago, when I was visiting 


in the home of a Mexican friend. I 
spoke somewhat disparagingly of 
present conditions, when my friend 
said, ““‘Iamanoldman. I remember 
the days of the Spanish law. Most 
of the people were peons. They re- 


glad also to be- 
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ceived $1.50 or $2.00 per month,— 


and this in produce at the master’s | 


price. The poor peon had no rights. 
It was ‘Juan’ here and ‘Pablo’ 

there and the peon could only 
answer abjectly, ‘Si, Sefior’ to the 
master’s every command. When a 
lad, I was one day tending a flock of 
goats near a field where some peons 
were hoeing corn. -A lad of twelve 
years accidentally cut down a stalk 
of corn. Just then the master came 
In a rage he snatched 
the cavador (heavy nigger-hoe) from 


the boy’s hand, knocked out its heavy 


oak handle and with it beat the boy 
into insensibility. The men looked 
on distressed but helpless. People 
in the village a short distance away 
saw, but none dared interfere. When 
the master went his way, the parents 
came out and carried the lad home, 
where he lingered a helpless imbecile 
until his death two years later. Was 
there any redress? On the contrary, 


the master compelled the boy’s father - 


to take the place of the disabled lad 
and work out his time.” 
My friend told this and other tales 


.of the past with the realistic power 


that came from actual participation 
in the events. As he described the 
peon’s position, he became trans- 
formed. The old man was a peon 
again. The cringing air, the down- 
cast mien, the deprecatory tone, ex- 
pressed more eloquently than words 
the meaning of the peon’s lot. As 
he stood thus before me, the em- 


bodiment of centuries of peonage, 
how different was he from the in- 
dependent, intelligent Christian man, 
whom I count it a pleasure and an 
honor to call my friend! I realized 
then as never before whence and how 
far the Mexican people have come. 
True, not many have come so far 
as my old friend. What wonder if 
not all have found their way to in- 
dependence, industry and thrift? In 
my old friend and a few like him I 
behold the first fruits of the har- 
vest. This man, when a lad, was 
for a time a chore boy to a mission- 
ary, from whom he received the gift 
of a Bible. 
the Civil War came on and the mis- 
sionary was obliged to leave the 
country, never to return. . Even so 
the Bible stayed. The lad learned 
to read it and to love it. . It led him 
out o the darkness of superstition, 
lifted him above his vicious sur- 
roundings and madé him the noble, 
intelligent Christian man he is to- 
day. His life bridges the chasm be- 
tween the old order and the new. 
Already | | 

‘‘ The old order changeth, yielding place 

to new. 

Upon the site of ancient empire, we 
build the new State. It is well, then, 
that in preparation for this event a few 
forgotten missionaries have been delv- 
ing in the débris of dead religions and 
ruined civilizations to lay firm and sure 
that foundation, other than which 
can no man lay forthe Christian state. 
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THE MISSIONARY AND HIS TEAM 


The troublous days of 
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EDITOR’S 


The First Year of the New 
“Home Missionary ” 


J 1TH the present number the 
| new MISSIONARY 


closes its first year. Good 
wishes and congratulations from 
many) friends in many States assure 
us of a widespread sympathy in the 
effort which has been made_ to 
elevate the standard of home mis- 
sionary literature. 
ing reproach against, missionary pub- 
lications has been ‘summed ‘up in 
three words—* Unattractive, uninter- 
esting, uninforming.”’ Against this 
triple-headed indictment, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee twelve months 
ago opened a campaign. The index 
of the Seventy-seventh Volume, to 
be found on another page, bears wit- 
ness to the vigor of the assault and 
accounts for whatever success has 
been achieved. 

Outside the editorial office, more 
than three hundred different pens 
have contributed to the result, such 
as it is. To say that we are stateful 
for this generous help is to confess 
our serjse of obligation in the mildest 
terms. Among these contributors 
are the names of men and of women 
who are known é&nd honored in the 
churches throughout the land. They 
have not spared their best thoughts, 
and the impulse of their words has 
been felt in every part of the mis- 
sionary field. To a high standard 
of literary skill have been added the 


attractions of up-to-date typography 


and the best products of illustrative 
art. Two hundred and twenty half- 
tone pictures, all new and all care- 
fully selected for their illustrative 
value, have been employed to whet 
the interest and enlighten the under- 
standing of the reader. 

In the choice of matter, the effort 


The long-stand- 


OUTLOOK 


has been to avoid the dry and tech- 
nical, both in theme and treatment, 


and, while faithfully telling the stor ry. 


of missionary progress, to show also 


the broader scope of home missions 


in their relation to American civili- 
zation. Perhaps no one feature has 
met with a warmer response than 
this, revealing the prevalence of a 
want deeper and more wide-spread 
than has been generally appreciated. 


A new and special characteristic of — 


the Seventy-seventh Volume has 
been its Young People’s Department, 
marked in every number by that 
mingling of practical wisdom and 
high spiritual fervor for which Mr. 


Don O. Shelton is distinguished. 


The end of all the foregoing is to 
suggest that these more than five 
huvidred pages of illustrated history, 
missionary annals  and_ timely 
thoughts are too valuable to be sold 
as paper waste or consigned to the 
dust of the attic. Many times in 
the year the pastor, or the missionary 
leader, will need the facts condensed 
into this volume of THE Home Mis- 
SIONARY; facts touching foreign im- 
migration and the city, facts illus- 
trating the missionary conditions in 
Nebraska, Florida and Cuba, in 
Washington and California, Georgia 
and Texas. In searching for these 


facts he will waste much time and 


will not’ find them, and for want of 


them his speech will lack fire and his 


sermon point, and very little comfort 
will come from the reflection that a 
wise forethought would have made 
all the difference between failure and 
success. We therefore advise all 
who need such counsel to. gather up 
these eleven numbers of THE HoME 
MISSIONARY and make of them a 
book, handy for ready reference 
and a substantial addition to the 
library. 
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The Spaniard in America 


Our Spanish missions have the 
right of way in the present number. 
Spanish-born dwellers in America do 
not number more than 125,000. 


Add to these, Spanish-speaking peo- 


ple of American birth and the total 
is pathetically small when we re- 
member that they represent the 
race which discovered, and for two 
centuries ruled, our national domain. 
Yet few and scattered as they are, 
they form an interesting element of 


our population and would repay a 


much larger expenditure of mis- 
sionary funds than they now receive. 

In one respect the Spanish-speak- 
ing people differ hopefully from many 
of our foreign elements. Under the 
training of the Romish church, these 
people are grounded in the facts and 
traditions of Christian history. Christ- 
mas and Easter are their most popular 
festivals and while the celebration 


of these religious days is marred by 


ignorance and_ superstition, and 
sometimes, as in New Mexico, by 
heathenish rites and customs, yet 
here is a basis of Christian knowl- 
edge on which to build, and of which 
the Christian missionary has learned 
to take practical advantage. Some 


of the most striking examples of. 


conversion have come to our knowl- 
edge from New Mexico, which prove 
beyond all question the _ suscepti- 
bility of the Spanish nature to spiri- 
tual religion. 

Our own missionary work among 
these people is confined, to five 
points; New Mexico, California, Flo- 
rida, Cuba and NewYork. Mr. Heald 
has given us a graphic picture of con- 
ditions in New Mexico, to which 
Miss De Busk adds a thrilling chapter, 
drawn from her experience as a 
missionary teacher. Mr. Case tells 
the story of a hopeful work in South- 
ern California and Dr. Nugent speaks 
for the fifty thousand people of this 


race in New York, where he and 
that veteran missionary, Mrs. Selden, 
are co-laboring with many cheering 
results. The Florida story is fa- 
miliar without further rehearsal, and 
nothing probably in the history of 
our Spanish work was more signally 


providential than the aid which it. 


rendered at a critical time to the 


Cuban Mission. The nucleus of 
Christian Cubans returning from New 
York and Tampa-:to their native 
island at the close of the Spanish 
War, was really the foundation of our 
missions in Cuba, without which they 
would be far behind their present 
hopeful and flourishing condition. 


A Generous Offer 
Miss Amy E. Halliday, of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., has donated to the Society 


fifty copies of her father’s great 
book, for the benefit of home mis- 
sionary pastors. The title of this 
book is a fair description of its con- 
tents: ‘‘The Church in America and 
its Baptisms of Fire, being an account 
of the progress of religion i in America 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, as seen in the great re- 
vivals of the Christian Church and 
in the growth and work of various 
religious bodies, by Rev. 5S. B. Halli- 
day and Rev. D. S. Gregory, D.D., 

LL.D.” Mr. Halliday was for many 
years assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Church with Henry Ward Beecher, 
by whom he was loved and trusted. 
His opportunities for studying the 
progress of religion as illustrated by 
its great revivals, were unusual and 
the result is a book of unquestioned 
authority and value. The work cov- 
ers 754*pages and contains forty well 
executed portraits of leading re- 
vivalists. By the kindness of Miss 
Halliday we are permitted to offer 
this volume to any home missionary 
pastor who will send us thirty cents 


for postage. 
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A Religious Democracy 


HAT the Pilgrim fathers 

| brought across the Atlantic 

_ to plant on this continent, 
was a religious democracy. Not, 
however, for themselves alone. Their 
hope in bringing it'they expressed in 
saying that ‘‘as one small candle may 
light a thousand, so the light here 
kindled | may shine unto the whole 
nation.” They were thinking of the 
Kingdom from which they had fled. 
God was thinking of the Republic 
that was to rise from the foundation 
they unconsciously laid. 

The Divine Sovereignty, which the 
Plymouth colony recognized, not 
only in their church covenant with 
each other, but in the civil compact 
which they subscribed as a ‘‘ body 
politic,” in the cabin of the May- 
flower, has been acknowledged ‘by 
American democracy at notable turn- 
ing points of history since then. In 


declaring |National independence, the: 


Congress |at Philadelphia solemnly 
appealed to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of its in- 
tentions. In framing the National 
Constitution, when the diversity of 
Opinion was such as to cause fore- 
boding of disruption, it was resolved, 
upon counsel of Franklin, quoting 
from the Psalms, ‘‘ Except the Lord 
build the house they labor in vain 
that build it,’ to seek light from the 
Father of) lights and to open the 
session of the Convention with prayer. 
At the end of the Civil War, when the 
making of the Nation, that had be- 
gun with the framing of the Con- 
stitution was completed by demon- 
stration of the indivisibility of the 
Union, again was the religious basis 
of our ‘democracy declared by placing 
on our coinage the motto, “‘/n God 
We Trust.’’ Thus far has the idea 


of the Pilgrim fathers ecqompanicd 
the evolution of the Nation. 


To maintain this ideal, to give it 
practical interpretation and effective 
development is precisely what is 
undertaken by Home Missions. This 
is also what constitutes the patriotic 
as well as religious nature of home 
missionary enterprise, in which the 
altar of God and the altar of our 
country are not two altars but one 
and the same. 

The primary problem of our na- 


tional future is not whether we shall . 


make democracy permanent, but 
whether our democracy is to be 
religious or irreligious. On this issue 
turns the question of the permanency 
of democratic institutions. Men say 
that churches are losing hold. They 
say there is less interest in religion 
than formerly. However this may 
be disputed, there are grave ethical 
symptoms that betray religious weak- 
ness. The idea of political office as a 
trust has largely faded out, and it is 
more commonly looked upon as an 
asset for personal advantage and ad- 
vancement. The idea that business 
and trade are a social service is re- 
garded as a millennial notion, ‘and 
quite overshadowed by the current 
idea of them as a game for winnings. 
Colossal fortunes are employed in the 
construction of financial empires,—1in 


a word, the dominant social motive | 


is self-interest. This is compatible 
with religionism and its formal cere- 
monial, but not with religion. Re- 
ligion must either purify the social 
atmosphere or be asphyxiated by it. 
If it be true that religious earnest- 
ness and zeal are declining, there is 
cause enough for it. 

And so, if there is need to rein- 
vigorate religion in the churches, 
how much more need of a strenuous 
invigoration of Home Missions to 
those outside the churches, the un- 
churched or lapsed in new settle- 
ments and in city wildernesses, the 
immigrant either with no religion or 
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with a superstition. Educate, edu- 
cate, is the cry. But education that 
does not quicken and develop what 
is deepest in our nature, is a poor 
experiment. Education that makes 
wit sharp and leaves conscience dull 
brings no social salvation. Religion, 
with its characteristic aspiration to 
link the will of man to the will of 
God is essential in any education 
that aims at the making of the nor- 
mal man, the man of thoroughly so- 
cial spirit, on whom alone the hope 
of permanent democracy depends. 
The ancient democracies like the 
ancient monarchies all split on the 
reefs of self-interest. They, too, were 
religious in their way and had plenty 
of ethics also, and philosophy as 
good as ours. The question of the 
permanence of modern democracy is 
thought to be hopefully settled by 


the better religion we possess. Po- 


tentially it is settled; actually it is 
not, and will not be until the sword 
of the spirit, now in the scabbard, 
is unsheathed and wielded against 
the menacing foes of our social and 
political order. In any society, 
whether civic or churchly, in which 
that spirit dwells, each is for the 
other and all are for God, and then 
the ideal of a religious democracy 
In every true home 
missionary, this spirit goes forth to 
conquer and in every true home mis- 
sionary church, strong in brotherly 
sacrifice for the common cause. Could 
the Spirit return to the churches, 
where it has been smothered by 
prosperity, could it be carried, as the 
Pilgrim Church carried it, into their 
duties as citizens of the Common- 
wealth, what a renaissance of whole- 
some Puritanism would we see in 
Church and State alike, rebuking 
and shaming the moral laxity and 
crookedness that trouble all thought- 
ful men to-day with grave fore- 
bodings. 

The twenty-eight millions of Amer- 
ican church members have some- 
thing to do, as President Roosevelt 
told the Conference of Bishops at 
Washington, to secure the fulfill- 


ment of their prayer, ‘‘God.save the 


plied, 


State.’’ There is no doubt that they 
need to do more than they are doing 
for the sovereignty of divine prin- 
ciples in the State. No doubt, either, 
that it is a poor sort of Christian who 
waits for others to begin betterment 
before beginning it himself. 
the old Latin saying: 


Sure Returns 


The pastor of one of our hill-town 
churches in Connecticut, in speaking 
of the aid given to the schools by the © 


State, said: ‘“‘They get the money 
back again, for three out of four of 
the boys go into the busy life of the 
State in the growing centers.” “That 
is the genius of Connecticut,” I re- 
‘From the first settlement of 
the State every community has been 


built up around a Christian church, 


and the school-house has always been 
near by. For two hundred years 
not a separate community gained its 
corporate existence until proof.was 
made to the general court that the 
society was able and willing to tax 
itself to build a meeting house and 


‘support a minister.”’ 


The same truth applies to the 
schools and to the churches. The 
money that is expended in the sup- 
port of each is repaid to the State in 
lives whose value is beyond com- 
putation. You cannot weigh a dia- 
mond on a fifty-ton platform scale; 
nor can you value human lives in 
dollars and cents. But we are so 
sordid that we try to do so. 

- Imperial, above all other claims, is 
the call to preach the gospel, be- 
cause it is the command of the King. 
Persuasive, beyond all other argu- 
ments, is the claim of the gospel to 
be the power of God unto salvation 
unto every one that believeth,— 
Pilgrim or Italian or Hun or Slav. 


True is 
ceases 
to become better, ceases to be good.” 
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But on this mercantile plane of I have no scheme for adjusting the 
thought it is worth while to re-_ strained relations between capital and 
member that the money paid for the labor, between rich and poor. I 
support of Christian institutions— have no new social gospel. I take 
that which the church stands for— our conditions as they are. Under 
comes back like money well invested these conditions I press the ques- 
in human lives—the living warp and_ tions: ‘What is needed? What can 
woof of the commonwealth—lives be done? In spite of all the splendid 
chastened by the truth and inspired work of.our own Society and kindred 
by an ideal. organizations, the great problem be- 
And, further, while all our human fore the American churches still is 
organizations are dependent, in their how to reach the unchurched and 
details, upon the things that are seen unchristianized masses. It tran- 
and temporal, it must never be for- .scends every other question. It will 
gotten that the Hand that weaves not down at our impatient bidding. 
the fabric is divine and that God Every church, every denomination, 
speaks directly to the human soul. that.can more than sustain itself must 
It is better to trust in Jehovah than make some answer. No church is 
to put confidence in millionaires. doing its duty while it is only sus- 
taining itself and giving something 
to foreign missions. We must pro- 
vide for the submerged and the 
heathen at home. These are our 
brothers; they have fallen among 
thieves; heredity and environment, 
| poverty and ignorance, have out- 
HARTFORD | raged and bruised them, left them 
| | bleeding and drying. The fatalism 
| | | that believes all suffering to be a 
Keep America Christian punishment for sin, the formalism 
that declares, only at Jerusalem 
The function of the church is not should men worship the Father, pass 
simply to keep its doors open; to by on the other side. It remains 
stand about its altars, waiting towel- for the representatives of a gospel 
come the occasional coming of those whose divine imperative is, ‘‘Go 
whose condition would naturally lead everywhere’’ to pause and bind up 
them to appreciate and seek its privi- their wounds. 
leges; but to go out to those who feel Our first obligation is to keep 
no such attraction, who never wo America Christian. This chosen 
come of themselves, who must be\_land, baptized in Puritan prayers 
sought, convinced, captured. This and blood, must never be profaned 
much may be taken for granted. by the altars of doubt and denial; 
It may also be taken for granted this world-watched experiment in 
that in the democratic, purifying, free government, born of Christian 
principles of the gospel of Christ lies hopes, begun and fostered by Christ- 
our only hope; that nothing else can’ ian men, and signally blessed of God, 
reach and eradicate the root of the must not be suffered to fail through 
dificulty; that all organizations, lack of an intelligent Christian citi- 
institutions, schemes, however ex- zenship. Shades of Robinson and 
cellent as supplementary forces, will Mather! Spirit of Plymouth and of 


of necessity fail, except as they work Bunker Hill! What have we to do > 
along this line. To assert these prin- with merely secular theories of gov- 


ciples is to prove them, and by their ernment or of social science! The 
assertion one secures footing from Kingdom of God is the powerful, per- 
which to urge other important propo- meating principle which is to leaven 
sitions, | this meal. The principles first spoken 
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in Galilee, gladly received by devout 


men in England, built into living 
forms in Holland, reaffirmed in the 


cabin of the Mayflower, planted on 


the bleak hillside at Plymouth, offer 
the only efficient cure for our dis- 
eases, the only substantial hope for 
our permanence. America must be 
kept Christian. 


NEw Haven, CONN. 


A Modern Gideon | 


Not with blare of trumpet nor 
flare of torch does this Gideon come. 
Yet the heroic lineage claims him. 
For it requires no little courage to 


be a Christian travelling salesman. 


The man who will not swear among 
those who. swear nor drink freely 
among those that lounge around the 
bar, frequently finds himself set 
apart from his professional frater- 
nity in a decided and uncomfortable 
isolation. Not only does loneliness 
haunt him, but sneers and smiles 
often follow. No one more than the 
salesman is tempted to become twin 
with his patron—the very embodi- 
ment of affability—virtuous with 
the virtuous, sinner with the pub- 


lican, ‘‘hale fellow well met” with. 


all. Such a course is most agree- 
able; and, it has been argued, 
necessary for success. 

“Can Christian principles be re- 
muneratively applied in business?”’ 
is one of the most vital questions of 


“Certainly they can’’ re- 
ply 3,000 Christian salesmen, who 


have organized themselves as the 
Gideons. 
society, nor in the church are faith 
_ and genuineness most severely tested ; 


Not in the home, nor in 


but in the earning of a livelihood 


and notably in the profession we 
have named. One of the most favor- 


able signs of the times is the deter- 


mination of this body of men— 


3,000 strong—to bear an aggressive 
testimony for Christ. The success 


of the order is chia by the demand 
of business houses for men of the 
character they champion. Every- 
where it is admitted also that in 
response to such demand, sobriety 
and honesty have become more 
general in the last decade. 

If every member of this band is as 
helpful as the amiable man who 
visits this section, their influence for 
goodis incalculable. Asa wide-awake, 


attentive listener, he arouses the 


speaker to his best. At the Bible- 
school he is ready for any part, and 
then inquiry is made: ‘‘What can 
I do to help out to-day?’’? Many a 
Western pastor with few men, who 
give deep thought to spiritual work, 
is encouraged by this Gideon to re- 
newed effort. A sort of gospel cou- 
rier is he. In these mountain states, 
where magnificent distances forbid 
active fellowship except in minimum 
measure with the disheartenment 


and rustiness that isolation often | 
_ brings, he meets a deep need. Gather- 


ing inspiration and fresh suggestions 


at the strong centers, he bears an up- 


lift to the frontier points; himself a 
most welcome bond uniting them 


vitally with other parts of this great, 


throbbing, progressive world. 

Yet be careful, sir! Many places 
there are where your coming is un- 
heralded; where the arrival of an 
earnest -man, a man requesting op- 
portunity for Christian work may 
easily prove too great a shock. Go 
cautiously, sir! Let your zeal mani- 
fest itself gradually, quietly, dread- 
ing apoplexy somewhere. But com- 
ing once, repeat the visit again and 
again, for these churches need you, 
Oman of God! 

Herein is a most interesting repeti- 
tion of early Christian history. The 
days of the Apostles live again. How 
originated the great church in An- 
tioch? Through the traveller, who 
brought the gospel to Rome? That. 
theory 1 is as plausible as any which re- 
plies, ‘‘the travelling salesman.”’ And 
the drummer-of old evangelized hun- 
dreds of points along the way. The 
Christian convert in those days car- 
ried the gospel wherever he went. 
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So has the contagion gone on through 
The traveller was torch- 
In this. 


the ages. 
bearer through the world. 
age of travel, with its mingling of 
elements, let again the sacred flame 
be communicated from heart to 
heart! What if the homeseeker were 
to find new zeal for the Master in the 
more needy pioneer fields! What if 
the tourist were to leave an aroma of 
Christliness as he goes on the way! 


} 


| 
Wood, Hay and Stubble 


In a western field that shall be 
nameless, our faithful missionary is 
struggling to plant in a specially 
dificult community, a church that 
shall contribute to new spiritual 
conditions. How difficult is the task 
and how great is the need, is seen in 
the following story of conditions as 
they exist. It should be premised 
that most of the people are old-world 
Catholics. Says pastor: 


The people have been building a Catho- 
lic church. Last fall they made a special 
effort to raise money. They begged from 
the stores in every direction, all kinds of 
articles, from a stove down to the smallest 
thing salable. Then they held a public 


‘sale on the Sabbath and disposed of all 


these things. A dinner, a supper and a 
midnight lunch were served for twenty- 


five cents each. Two public dances were 
held under the auspices of the church, 
one on Sunday afternoon, another in the 


evening, and al! proceeds, of course, went 
to the church. They also made special 
arrangement with all the saloon keepers 
of the place, that all money taken on that 
Sunday was to go for the church. Here 
the people had an opportunity to show 
their loyalty; the man who caroused the 
most, had to be regarded as the most 
pious, since he gave the most money. But 
there was no lack of piety on the part of 
any of them, as the evening showed. 
But worst of all, they rented a hall where 
they gambled all day for the benefit of 
the church. In all these ways more than 
$1,000 was realized on that Sunday in the 
little town of three hundred people. Do 


MISSIONARY 


What if the summer visitor were to 
bring refreshment and invigoration 
of spirit to those who receive him! 
So might all be Gideons taking 
America for Christ—for Christ the 
Life-giver of men! 


GREAT Mont. 


GLEANINGS 


not such facts plainly show the need of 
another kind of church, that shall be as 
salt in the midst o/ corruption? 


Refreshing Fellowship 
Rev. Arthur S. Burrill, who is 


breaking ground for a Congregational . 


Church at Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ceives unexpected encouragement 
from the good will of the churches 
already established and -which séem 
glad not only to extend fellowship, 
but to contribute members to the 
new enterprise. Under a recent date 
Mr. Burrill writes: 


I find a cordial welcome of our work, 
especially from Presbyterians, three of 
whose strongest churches have _ been 
built up by Congregationalists, who have 
affiliated with them, leading and influen- 
tial residents of the city. The Presby- 
terian ministers have taken me into their 
local Association, appointing me on some 
of its committees, offering us their churches 
at any time, inviting us to unite with them 
in their week of prayer services and giving 
me prominent parts therein; in every way 
they have been most friendly, telling me 
of Congregationalists ‘to look up, etc., etc. 
They personally welcome us here and are 
willing to suffer the loss of some of their 
most helpful members for our _ sake. 
These churches are leaders in the higher 
life of the city,—free kindergartens, 
M. A., Mercy House, etc., -and 
reckon us already as one of them in all 
these wider interests as well as doctrinally 
and historically. I am surprised and 
gratified. Such sympathy is of untold 
help to our work at this critical stage. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED - BY 
DON: O.: SHELTON - ASSOCIATE 


SECRETARY 


*O WHAT DEGREE ARE WE WORKING IN THE MASTER’S SPIRIT 
FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE GREAT PURPOSE OF His 


COMING,—THE REDEMPTION OF MANKIND? 


WE PROVE THAT WE 


BELIEVE JESUS TO BE THE CHRIST NOT ONLY BY CHEERFULLY REGOG- 
NIZING HIS AUTHORITY, BUT BY IMPLICITLY DOING His WILL. 


UNINTERESTED IN 
MISSIONS! WHY? 


HERE is a-»great deal that is 
significant and suggestive in 
this phrase, which we take 

from a recent letter: ‘‘We have no 
missionary committee, not being in- 
terested in that branch of Christian 
work to any great extent.’’ Why? 
Lack of missionary interest is usually 
attributable to a weak spiritual life. 
In most cases the failure of young 
men and women to take a large and 
active share in promoting Home and 
Foreign missions is the result of the 
absence of the Spirit of Jesus in the 
heart. No individual, in whose heart 
His Spirit rules, will find it possible 


to say that he takes no interest in 


missions. | 
A church, or a young people’s so- 


ciety of a church, that has no mis- 
» slonary committee because members 


are not interested in that branch of 


Chnstian work is dead even while 


it seems to have life. ‘‘Ye are my 
disciples,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘if ye do what- 
soever | command you.’”’ When the 
mind of the Christian young man or 
woman dwells on the commands and 
promises of Christ, when there is 
daily communion with Him in prayer, 
when the view of His mighty mission 
is clear and adequate, there is likely 
to be a deep concern for the welfare 
of His kingdom. A revived -spiri- 
tual life will insure a revival of in- 
terest in missions. 


What course shall be taken with 
this young people’s society to bring 
its members back to a full spiritual 
life and to ardent Christian activity? 
Teach them fundamental Scripture 
truth; show them that the mission- 
ary spirit is the very Spirit of Christ; 
point out that those who do not 
possess the missionary spirit are still 
following, afar off, Him who gave 
Himself utterly to seek and save all. 


APRIL 20, A HOME 
MISSIONARY DATE 


Next month occurs the one hun- 
dred and seventy-sixth anniversary 
of one of the strongest, bravest, pur- 
est Home Missionaries America has 
had—David Brainerd. He was born 
at Haddam, Connecticut, April 20, 
1718, and passed to his reward in his 
thirtieth year. Probably no man in 
America, of the century in which he 
lived, has exerted an influence so 
far-reaching and so beneficent. A 
host of zealous servants of Christ, in 
many nations, have been moved to 
holier living and nobler doing by 
the matchless record of his unfalter- 
ing, self-sacrificing career. From his 
journal, which has been cherished as 
a priceless treasure by many of the 
most useful servants of Christ, we 
make three selections, with the earn- 


- est hope that large numbers of Con- 


gregational young people may be led 
to read, during the next few weeks, 
the entire book: | 
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Oh how amazing it is, that people can 
talk so much about men’s power and good- 
ness, when, 14f God did not hold us back 
every moment, we should be devils incarnate. 
This my bitter experience for several days 
last. past, has abundantly taught me con- 
cerning myself. 

I longed to fill up the remaining moments 
all jor God! Though my body was so 
feeble, and wearied with preaching, and 


much private conversation, yet 1 wanted to 
sit “P all night to do something jor God. 


| 


MISSIONARY 


To God, the giver of eve réfreshments, be 
glory forever and forever. 


Oh, when we have done all that we can, 


to all eternity, we shall not be able to offer 


the ten thousandth part of the homage 
which the glorious God deserves. 


Not less by the Home mission pas- 
tors and their families on the field, 
than by the workers who supply the 
means for the support and extension 
of home missions, is the spirit and 
zeal of Brainerd demanded. 


“LETTERS TO A MISSIONARY COMMITTEE 


a 


I—On Getrinc READY 


Ti is with great delight that I learn 
that a young people’s missionary 
committee has been formed in 

your young people’s society. Prob- 
ably ‘no other committee of the 
church is called to a nobler service, 
or has a finer opportunity for ex- 
tending the Kingdom of Christ. I 
am very glad, therefore, to seek to 
help meet your present need by 
making suggestions on the prepa- 
ration of the members of your com- 
mittee for the great enterprise they 
have in hand. . 


Missionary knowledge is a source. 


of marked power to the missionary 
committeeman. For so great a work 
as that with which you have been 
entrusted, the spirit, at least, of Lord 
Macaulay is required. Thackeray re- 
fers to the wonderful industry of 
Macaulay and to his honest, humble 
previous toil, and adds: “He reads 
twenty books to write a sentence; 
he travels a hundred miles to make a 
line of description.” Earnest de- 
votion to the immediate task is in- 
variably the price of large success. 
You and your associates on your 
committee will doubtless count it a 
privilege to seek, at once, to get 
clearly in mind the specific work of 
the missionary boards of your de- 
nomination. A comparatively short 
space of time will suffice for the 
acquainting of yourselves with the 
purpose, scope, activities, opportu- 
nities, and financial needs of each of 


your denominational missionary so- 
cieties. You purpose to carry on 
their work in a strong, comprehensive 
manner, hence the securing of this 
information is of fundamental im- 
portance. Have your’ chairman 
write to the Secretary of each society 
for five copies of all leaflets and 


pamphlets bearing on the work of the 


society. Then each of you can be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with 
your denominational missionary en- 


_terprises. 


When your chairman gives this 
printed matter to the members of 
the committee, it will be exceed- 
ingly helpful if he has in mind a plan 
somewhat like the following, for the 
first regular meeting of your com- 
mittee: 


Present in five-minute papers the © 


work and need of each of your mis- 
sionary boards. 

Elect a secretary, who shall keep 
a full record of the proceedings of 
the committee. 

Adopt a plan, whereby all mem- 
bers of your committee may secure, 
for regular reading, each of your 
denominational missionary magazines. 

Outline definite work during the 
coming month. 

But it is my purpose in this letter to 
emphasize chiefly one point, namely, 
that the first step is the securing 
by each member of the committee 
full and accurate information re- 
specting the missionary work of your 
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denomination. Thirty minutes a day 
spent in reading the literature to be 


furnished you by your denomina- 


tional secretaries will suffice for the 
securing of a full outline, at least, of 
the great work being carried on. 


Aim for this. Be content with noth- 
ing less. When each one of you has 


this clear knowledge, you will be 


able to begin to pray intelligently. 


and it will be possible for your com- 
mittee to map out plans for the cul- 
tivation~ef a broad, deep, and grow- 
ing interest in missions on the part of 
the scores of Christian young men 
and women in your Society. 

I shall hope to make suggestions 
in my next letter which will help you 
to meet what you evidently think is 
your lack of ability to set others at 


work. In the meantime, let us get 
missionary knowledge. Get it, at 
any cost. If possible, set apart at 
least thirty minutes each day for 
this purpose. And as you read, it 
will be well to bear in mind that 
there are at least four kinds of 
readers, as Coleridge said: ‘‘Sponges, 
who absorb all they read, and return 
it nearly in the same state, only a 
little dirtied. Sandglasses, who re- 
tain nothing, and are content to get 
through a book for the sake of get- 
ting through time. Strainboys, who 
retain merely the dregs of what they 
read. Mogul diamonds, equally rare 
and valuable, who profit by what 
they read, and enable others to profit 


by it also.” 


HERE HAS BEEN INTRUSTED TO US PERSONALLY, A GREAT 
AND A GLORIOUS TASK—THE TAKING OF THE GOSPEL TO 
EVERY CREATURE. IT IS NOT FOR A SOCIETY THAT WE ACT AND 
GIVE. IT Is FoR HIM, AND BECAUSE OF OUR RELATION TO HIM. 
WE MUST DRAW SO NEAR TO HIM THAT WE SHALL HEAR His VOICE, 
KNOW HIS WILL, RECEIVE FROM HIM POWER TO EXECUTE His 
PLAN. ‘THE MORE WE TRUST AND LOVE HIM, THE MORE WE SHALL 
DO TO MAKE THE GOSPEL EFFECTIVE IN THE LIVES OF THOSE FOR 


WHOM HE DIED. 


AN YOU IMAGINE SUCH A RECORD AS THAT CONTAINED IN THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES APART FROM AN INTENSE LOYALTY 
TO A PERSON ON THE PART OF THE ACTORS IN THOSE WONDROUS 


CAMPAIGNS? 


MAN wHo says ENOUGH,” REMARKS AUGUSTINE, 
AWFUL WORDS, WHICH MUST BE READ WITH 
BuT THEY POINT US TO A REAL 


A LOST MAN.” 
SOME OBVIOUS QUALIFICATIONS. 


IS 


DANGER SIGNAL, THOUGH THEY DO SO WITH A STERN GRASP UPON 
OUR ARM.—HANDLEY C. G. Mou_Le, BisHop oF DURHAM. 
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wickedness 


the other sol- 


KING'S TRUMPETERS WHOM I HAVE KNOWN 


I. qHE REV. JOHN NICHOLS 


By THE Riv. W. G. PupDpeEFoor, 


F teld Secretary oj the Congregational Home Missionary Soctety 


HE REV. JOHN NICHOLS 
was a Scotchman, who came 
over in middle life to America. 

He had for years been a pioneer 
preacher on the frontiers. 

One day, while waiting for a train 
in nortlern 
Michi g d n, he 
told me. hi is 
story. We had 
been speaking 
of the awful 


the new towns 
that were 
springing up 
like mush- 
rooms, all of 
them needing 
the King’s: 
Trumpettier. 
Now, the King’s 
Trumpeter is 
armed just like 


diers of |the 
Lord. Besides 
his trumpet he 
has a helmet of 
salvation|:a 
girdle of truth, 
a breastplate of 
righteousness. 
His feet are 
shod with the 
preparation of 
the gospel of 
peace. (Strange shoes for a war- 
rior.) Besides these he has a shield 
of faith and the sword of the Spirit. 
John Nichols had his full regimen- 
tals on this day when he told me of 
his work in the far North. His field 
was twelve miles from a steamboat, 


THE REV. W. 


G. PUDDEFOOT 


and at that time, hundreds of miles 


from a railway. The great dark 


forests stretched away in all direc- 
tions. He was too poor to own a 
horse and so had to trudge on foot 
over his vast parish. In _ winter- 
time he went on 
snowshoes. Ow- 
ing to the dis- 
tance between 
his meeting- 
houses, he often 
stayed over 
night, as it was 
dangerous trav- 
elinginthe 
darkness, for 
in the great 
forests were 
large packs of 
wolves. In fact, 
at night his wife 
used to shiver 
in her warm bed 
as she heard the 
awful howls of 
the great timber 
wolves, as they 
chased down to 
death some 
noble stag, or 
wild-eyed doe 
and her. faun; 
and she used to 
look at her own 
little ones with 
tear-filled eyes, 
as she thought of their safety and the 
sorrows. of the forest. — 

Towards spring two of the children 
were taken sick with a strange disease 
no one seemed to understand. The 
kind neighbors did all they could and 
an old squaw gave her knowledge of 
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roots and herbs in vain. No doctor the robins were nesting. The old 
for many, many miles. As the little grandmother, who had been tele- 
ones grew worse, Nichols told his graphed of their coming, was waiting 
wife they must go | | 


to the steamer 
landing and chance 


be it. The road was 
a rough, and as the 
a end drew near, the 
two children who 
brought the 
rear began to cry. 
The dead brambles 
and’ raspberry 
canes tore their 
hands and. faces, 
but their hearts 
4 were cheered as 
4 they neared the 
small port at see- 
ing the dark smoke 
that hung over the 
2 village, for they 
4 knew that the first 
steamer had ar- 
rived. They start- 
ed up with fresh 
courage and at last 
stood upon the 
deck of the steam- 
er, but father and 
mother each held 
a dead child. 
Hundreds of 
miles southward 
good steamer 
4 plowed her way, 
2 through the clear 
waters of Lake Su- 
perior, through 
the ‘‘Soo Canal,” 


ae 
ter 


and down past 
Sugar Island 

through Lake 

a George, and Mud 

Lake, and then. 
twining among 

a thousand is- 
a lands, shot through 
4 by Point Detour 


and down Lake 
Huron. When 
i they reached the 
Old home the 
apple trees were 
all in bloom and “(THEY HAD TO BURY HIM IN A GREAT SNOW BANK“ 
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at the little landing and comforted 
them only as a mother comforteth. 

For three months Nichols and his 
wife seemed to live in a dream. The 
change from the rough frontier, with 
its backward spring, to this old 
homestead that lay basking in sun- 
shine, was as the Garden of the Lord 
to them. One day Nichols said to 
his wife, ““Shall we go back to the 
frontier? I think we ought. You 
know the poor settlers have no one 
but ourselves. Besides, the work 
must be done by someone and we 
understand them.’’ Nichols’ face 
brightened, for he was’ proud of his 
little wife’s courage. So back they 
went, strengthened by their vaca- 
tion, and with grandmother’s blessing 
as they left. 

The poor settlers were delighted 
when they heard that their own 


pastor was coming back and pre- 


pared a reception for them, which 
made up in good-will what it lacked 
in delicacies. 

In the early winter a little boy 
was born and great was the joy in 
the parsonage, but it was tempered 
by the fact that the little stranger 
was very delicate and his great eyes 
looked so wonderingly at his mother 
that she wept in secret, feeling that 
he would not stay long with them. 
Nichols tried. hard to cheer his wife 
and quiet his own misgivings, but all 
in vain. The little one died about 
Christmas time. The ground was 
frozen for many feet and no grave 
could be dug for the child. They 
had to bury him in a great snowbank 


that was piled up to the roof of the 


house. 

Sometimes when Nichols was com- 
ing home at early twilight, he would 
see the figure of his wife standing 
outside the house. A Paisley shawl 
thrown over her head was all she had 
to keep her from the biting cold, 
and when her husband chided her, 
she said: “‘I was afraid of the wolves, 
John. Listen to their awful howls.”’ 
But John would gently draw her in- 
to the house, soothe her, and assure 
her that the wolves would n ver 
come so close to the house, and it 
they did he would chase them away. 
And so she would go to sleep, but to 
dream and imagine the timber wolf 
was at her darling’s grave. 
as the first thaw came, the little one 
was buried. 

Nichols, broken down, left with his 
little family for milder climes, and 
settled in the southern peninsula of 
Michigan. There I found him and 
heard the above story from his lips. 
But now I hear someone say: “ But 
that was long ago, and the missionary 


does not have to face such privations 


to-day.’’ But that is a mistake. 
There are many wild frontiers to be 
reclaimed, and the King’s Trum- 
peter was never more needed. Only 
a short time ago I had a letter from 
a woman who said she was living a 
hundred and sixty miles from the 
railway, and the mining town was 
very wicked and she feared for her 
little boy. She was asking whether 
someone could not be sent to preach 
the gospel in that awful town. 


As soon 
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THE BRITISH STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
CONVENTION | 
By V: VickREY 
Secretary Young People’s Missionary M ovement 


| R. C. V. VICKREY, sEcRETARY OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, HAS BEEN ATTENDING THE RECENT 


NOTABLE 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION AT EDINBURGH, 


SCOTLAND. WRITING FROM LONDON, HE SENDS THE FOLLOWING 


PARAGRAPHS: 


HE third | 
interna- | 
tional 

convention of 
the Student Vol- 
unteer Mission- 
ary Union of 
Great Britain 
was held in the 
United Free 
Church Assem- 
bly Hall, Edin- 
burgh, January. 
2-6,1904. The 
convention was 
attended by rep- 
resentatives 
fromall the lead- 


Great Britain 
and from most 
of the continen- 
tal countries of 
Europe, includ- 
ing fourteen del- 
egates from 
Holland, five 
from: Italy, 
seventeen from 
Germany, nine 
from Switzer- 
land, eleven from Sweden, six from 
Denmark, ten from Norway, six from 
France, three from. West Africa, two 
from Hungary, five from America, two 


from China, two from Finland, three - 
from India, and one each from New 


Zealand, Turkey, Austria, Russia, 
Belgium and Spain. 

One was impressed with the pur- 
posefulness of the convention. This 
was the third quadrennial conven- 
tion held by the British Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union, and it was 


C, V, VICKREY 


evident that 
these students 
are . past the 
stage of mere 
youthful enthu- 
siasm. 

Perhaps a 
majority of the 
students in the 
convention had 
signed the decla- 
ration card of 
the Student Vol- 
unteer Move- 
ment, saying, 
“It is my pur- 
pose if God per- 
mit to become a 
foreign. mission- 
ary.”’ That their 
purpose is real 
and not the im- 
pulse of an emo- 
tional moment 
is shown by the 
fact that of the 
2,136 British 
students who 
have signed this 
card since the 

| organization of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 
over eight hundred and fifty have 
already sailed for the mission field 
and a large number of the remaining 
one thousand two hundred and eighty 
six are still in college or professional 
schools, completing their preparation 
before sailing. 

The above statistics are for Great 
Britain alone. Similar organizations 
of students are to be found in Conti- 
nental Europe, as well as in America, 
China, Japan and Australia. “ 
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CONGREGATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE AT WORK 


Pians, Metuops anp TriumpuHs oF Missionary CoMMITTEES 


ROM an earnest worker at East Provi- 
dence, R. I., comes this sprightly, 
cheering message: DEAR HoME Mis- 

SIONARY: I would not give you up on any 
account, for I admire and value you, in 


your new dress and with your new attain- 


ments, more and more. I also depend 
upon you for material and inspiration for 
training the Christian Endeavor mission- 
ary committee, of which I am chairman 
this year, and for planning our meetings. 
So please find enclosed a money order, 
with my sincere regret that I did not send 
it earlier, as I meant to do. 
| Mrs. E. E. 8S. 
| 
THE Young People’s Society at Eliot, 
Me., gave last year $18 to Home Missions, 
and $18.92 for the support of a native 
preacher in India. The money was 
raised by means of a collection the last 


Sunday of each month. Pledge cards 
were used. | FRANCES HAMMOND. 


AT the beginning of 1903 the Highland, 
California, Society introduced the pledge 
system for raising missionary money. 
Heretofore the society was under the 
necessity of giving entertainments to meet 
= to various objects. This year we 

ave given ten dollars more than last 
and have gone out of the show business. 
| Mrs. S. G. LAMB. 


THE Congregational Christian Endeav- 
orers of Greeley, Colo., gave $115 for 
missions during the year 1903. This 
amount was given by about twenty-five 
young people—the money coming from 
monthly pledges, the earning of missionary 
dollars by individual members and extra 
offerings in mite boxes. The result, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is a deeper interest in 
spiritual things,,a higher standard for 
missionary giving for the coming year, 
and an addition, during the past few 
months, of fifteen or more members. 

MARGARET S. DOOLITTLE. 


By the use of the weekly pledge system, 


the Young People’s Society of the Central 
Congregational Church, Fall River, Mass., 
raises sufficient money to support a student 
at a southern college. For nearly twenty 


years the society has used its funds for a 


similar object. | 
BarsBara G. THoMpson. 


THE young people of the Danby, N. Y., 
Congregational Church, though few in 
number contribute $15 a year to muis- 
sions.. The two-cent-a-week plan has 


proven effective. 
Mrs. ANNA SHEPHARD. 


Mrs. Harriet C. Marvin, Secretary of 
Young People’s Work in Iowa, writes: 


am very much pleased with the new HOME | 


MIssIONARY, and especially with the 
Young People’s Department. Please ac- 


\ cept my hearty congratulations! 


wt 


Tue Young People’s society at North 


Attleboro, Mass., have planned to learn 
more about Home Missions. We divide 
our gifts between Home and Foreign mis- 
sions. AGNES SCHULTZE. 


wt 


Our Christian Endeavor society (Ips- 
wich, S. D.), has undertaken to study 
Home Missions once a month and For- 
eign Missions once a month. For our 
. Home missionary studies we have adopted 
the outlines being published in the Young 
People’s Department of THE Home Muis- 


-SIONARY. Last Sabbath evening we had 


a splendid meeting. I am chairman of 

the Missionary Committee and am going 

to do my best. : 
Rev. E. B. FETHREN. 


| THE Missionary committee of our 
little society (Providence, R. I.) is get- 
ting quite enthusiastic, and I am sure 
much of this increased interest is due 
to the missionary helps received- from 
the Young People’s department of the 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, 


and from the American Board. We are 
very grateful to you for sending them. 
CLARIE L. FREETHEY. 


THE various missionary organizations 
of the Congregational Church at Granby, 
Mass., include the members of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
and co-operate with them in work, study 
and giving, but the society holds mission- 
ary meetings, takes up weekly collections 
and all it earns in other ways, above ex- 
penses, it usually votes to give for mis- 
sionary purposes. Just now and for one 
or two years past, the specific object has 
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been the support of a native teacher in 
India and for Home work an equal sum 
toward the support of the salary of the 
Congregational Home Missionary pastor 
of the Christian Endeavor Church in 
Alaska. | r 


THE Missionary Committee of the 
Congregational Senior Endeavor Society, 
Greene, New York, is carrying forward a 
most successful work. The amount 
pledged per member has varied from tc. 
a week to 1oc. a month. For the collec- 
tion offerings envelopes are used. For- 
merly mite boxes were used with good re- 
sults. Special collections are also taken. 


At each missionary meeting, opportunity 


is given for a voluntary offering. Since 
this plan was adopted $50.66 has been 


GLEANINGS 


@ Tue Evangelical German Con- 
gregational Church, of Windsor, Colo., 
was organized January 16, with 
sixty members. The people built 
a board shack at a cost of sixty-five 


dollars, in which the dedication ser- 


vices were held. 

q Ar Fort Collins, Colo., a new 
German church of eighty members 
has been recognized by Council. 


@ Tue new edifice of the Hope 
German Church, of: Fairfax, So. 
Dak., was dedicated A 
deficit of $301, needed’ for furnish- 
ings was provided for by an offering 
which exceeded that amount. .The 
pastor’s salary was increased by 
$120 and a new parsonage has been 
built within the year. 


@ Tue new church at Fort Worth, 
Tex., under the lead of Rev. G. W. 
Ray have outgrown their first house, 
24x40 feet, and have raised $1,000 


toward the purchase of a new lot. 


Slow and sure is the motto of the 
people, and a good church in this 


growing city is sure to result. 


q New houses of worship have 
been lately dedicated at Guernsey 


contributed for Home missionary work, 
beside the offering to Foreign missions. 
All money has been sent through our de- 
nominational boards. The record of last 
year shows greater interest manifested in 
preparing for the missionary meetings, 
an increase in the number of pledges 
taken, and in the amounts given. More 
literature has been circulated and read. 
The printed ee prepared by the 
Young People’s Department of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society and 
the American Board, have been a source 
of inspiration and help. Not content 
with past achievements, this society 
ier toe forward into another new year, 
ooking unto Jesus to guide and direct in 
all future missionary service. 
| C. KEELER. 


and at Torrington, Wyo. Rev. <. 
H. Nellor, the pastor, was assisted 
in the services by the State Super- 


-intendent Gray and neighboring pas- 


tors. 


@ JANuARY 28 the Superintendent 
met with the District Missionary 
and neighboring pastors at Bemidji, 
Minn., on our frontier base line, in a 
Lutheran church-building courteously 
opened for the Conference. An after- 
noon and evening were spent in 
fellowship full of interest and en- 
couragement. 
the clear air and look out toward the 
boundless north cannot very well 
help having visions. 


@ Tue resignation of Rev. H. P. 
Fisher of Crookston, Minn., after 
nine years of labor in this frontier 


field, belongs among ‘‘Home Mis- - 


sionary Notes.’’ Mr. Fisher has been 
a genuine ‘‘Father in God”’ to the 
little churches and the _ scattered 
settlers in a district of more than 
fifty miles around. He has not 
only baptized, married and buried, 
far and wide, but in almost every 
school-house his voice has been heard 
with the evangel, and in persuasive 


visitations he. has won many to holy — 


living. 


Men who breathe in > 
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THE HOMB, MISSIONARY 


STUDIES IN HOME MISSIONS 


A SHORT COURSE FOR THE SPRING OF 1904 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL Younc PEopie 


| This course is bascd on ‘‘Leavening the Nation,” by J. B. Clark, 
D.1. (Cloth, $1.25 net.) Special Students Edition, bound in red 
paper, 50 cents each; in lots of ten or morc, to one address, 40 cents 
each, prepaid. For sale by the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
"The leader should scek to have all the questions fully answered 
during the class hour. | 
_| In addition to ‘“‘Leavening the Nation,” it is recommended that 1n 
preparation for lessons V. and VI. the leader and members of the class 
to whom topics are assigned, consult the following vclumes: | cs 
Missouri. A Bone of Contention. By Lucien Carr, M.A. Amert- 
can Commonwealths Series. ($1.25.) 
Asa Turner and His Times. 
Kansas. Spring. American Commonwealth Series. ($1.25.) 
| The lowa Band. By Rev. Ephraim Adams, D.D. Revised Edition. 
The Pilgrim Press. Boston. ($1.00.) 


LESSON V 
The Louisiana Purchase—Missouri, Iowa 
| Read “‘Leavening the Nation,’ pp. 87-103 
How did Louisiana come into possession of the United States? 


What was its area? 
_To whom does President Roosevelt largely attribute its possession? 


What were some of the advantages to the United States of the 


purchase of Louisiana? 
| What unfavorable predictions were made? : 

How many States now comprise the Louisiana purchase? When 
was Missouri admitted to the Union? Why does the author group 
Missouri and lowa? 

Altssourt 

Under what conditions was Missouri admitted to the Union? 

What were the commercial and religious conditions at St. Louis 
in 1810? | 

When did Home Mission wark begin? Who were the pioneer 


preachers? 
What need was ov porboked, perhaps, by early workers in Missouri? 


Iowa 
What, in brief, is the territorial history of Iowa? 
WwW hen, and by whom, was Home Mission effort begun in Iowa? 
Describe the Iowa band. Who suggested it and what preliminary 
steps were taken by it? 
What are some apparent results of Home Mission culture in Iowa? 


TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
iy be assigned one week in advance to members of the class: 
In a five-minute paper give brief character sketches of Jefferson 


and Monroe. 
Describe, briefly, the beginning of Home Missions in Missouri 
and the present relative religious condition of the State. 
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| | In a five-minute paper show the relation of Home Missions me 


| 4. Asa Turner. A five-minute sketch. Turner 
and his Times,” by G. F. Magoun. | 


LASSON VI 
The Louisiana Purchase—Kansas and Nebraska 
Read ‘‘Leavening the Nation,” pp. 104-119 
Who first made their homes in Kansas’ Who settled there in 
1854-55? What conflict soon occurred? Quote the statement of 
William H. Seward. 
Where and when did Home Missions begin in Kansas? 


Describe the Kansas band. 
What were some of the hardships endured by the early Home Mis- 


sionaries in Kansas? 

‘ Summarize the early conditions in Lawrence, as described by Dr. 
ordley. | 

To what is the settlement of Kansas likened? 


N ebraska 
When was Nebraska settled ¢ Who were the Home missionary 
pioneers there? 
What state of affairs did Reuben Gaylord find at Omaha? 
What evident harvest has already been reaped in N ebraska? 
Quote the testimony of Dr. Harmon Bross. 


TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


i be assigned one week in advance to members of the class: 
In a five-minute paper describe the Kansas-! Nebraska bill and 
the effdet produced by its passage. | 
_ 2. The character of John Brown. 
3. The character and work of Reuben Gaylord. | 
4. The present condition. of the church in Kansas and Nebraska. 


Home Missionary Testimony from Kansas and Missouri in 1856 


‘‘This is the darkest hour that freedom has ever seen in Kansas. 
The entire force of the government is brought to bear against it and 
there is no indignity, no outrage, which is not practiced upon the free 
State settlers. The scenes that followed the ‘“‘coup detat”’ of Louis 
Napoleon are reenacted here under our free government with additonal 
violence. Men are arrested without legal process, and when arrested 
are driven off before the pretended officers like cattle.’,-—-From Kansas. 


‘Every day, accounts are brought in of persons robbed and mur- 
dered; and for no offence except for holding opinions not corresponding 
with those of the ruling powers. We are truly experiencing a ‘“‘reign of 
terror.”’ A few Sabbaths since, when going to an evening prayer meet- 
ing, about a mile and a half distant, I was twice pursued by suspicious 
persons on horseback, but failing to ‘overtake me they i back. It 
is not safe to travel at all.""—From Kansas. 


“Our papers during the past year have vied with each other in 
spreading false reports injurious to the free State party in Kansas. But 
recently more is said in their favor, some declaring they will not vote 
for a man for office who went over into Kansas to vote. The mass of 
the emigration to this part of the country during the past year has been 
trom the free States and I doubt if even one is pro-slavery in his feeling. 
While border men have been making such efforts to force slavery into 
Kansas, a much stronger anti-slavery influence has been pouring into 
their own State. If the Union were dissolved peaceably, I have strong 
doubts whether Missouri would go into a Southern republic.” 
Missour}. | 
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SPANISH PEOPLE IN NEW YORK CITY 
By Rev. Cuarzes R. Nucent, Pu.D. 


Pastor of Iglesta-Hispano-A mericano, Brooklyn 


HEN I wasa boy I used to see 

a picture which was _ sup- 

posed to indicate the happy 

lot of a missionary. He was repre- 
sented as sitting under a tree, while the 
heathen were 
eagerly crowd- 
ing around 
him to hear 
thegood news. 
Such expe- 
rience may be 
the lot of a 
specially fa- 
vored few, but 
the successful 
missionary 
does not wait 
for the people 


him; he must 
almost literal- 
ly “‘go out into the highways and the 
hedges and compel them to come in.”’ 
In such a spirit, at least, must the mis- 
sionary toilif heis to find and help and 


REV. C. R. NUGENT 


save the Spanish-speaking people of. 


this great city. There are plenty of 


them here, over fifty thousand; and 


our little Spanish-speaking Congre- 
gational Church, and a peculiarly 
interesting mission among Spanish 
sailors, of which I have charge, are 
the only organized gospel agencies 
to reach them in their own tongue. 
“But these people are all Roman 
Catholics,’’ says someone. If that 
were an argument, we shduld not be 
sending missionaries to Cuba, or 
uerto Rico or the Philippines, or 
South America. There is already 
a Protestant community among these 
people here in this city, and this 


to come to- 


community appeals. strongly to our 


sympathies. Mrs. Selden, who for 
years ‘has been educating Cuban 
girls, is a spiritual mother to scores 
and even hundreds, who through her 
direct and indirect agency have been 
brought to know Christ. 

We have an organized Spanish- 
speaking church of about fifty mem- 
bers, and a flourishing and well con- 
ducted Christian Endeavor Society, 
whose exergises are held in English 
and Spanish. This is, we think, the 
only Spanish-speaking C. E. Society 
east of Texas. There is also a 


promising Sunday-school which Mrs. 


Selden conducts among these same 
people. 

Besides those whom we reach in 
this organized work, there are many 
thousands outside of all churches. 
‘“We belonged to a church once and 
never care to repeat the experience,”’ 
they say, recalling the old days of 
Romanist thraldom. These people 
have really never heard the gospel. 
Bigotry and misrepresentation hin- 
dered the truth in their old home 
countries. Shall we leave them to 
perish here? It is of little use for 


them to go to the English churches © 


for they cannot understand the 
preaching. Worldliness, skepticism, 
and spiritualism make frightful in- 
roads among them. They are as 
truly subjects for missionary effort 
as though they lived beyond seas. 
Besides, it is well to remember that 
many of these Spanish folk who afe 
converted here, return to Cuba or 


elsewhere, and materially help the 


spread of the truth. It is not alto- 
gether just to estimate our Spanish 
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church by its membership roll; for 
our members are always going back 
to the sunnier and dearer home- 
lands and there they form the 
nuclei of Sunday-schools and churchse. 
The strongest claim these people 
have upon us is not that they are 


grateful, though some of them are; 
it is not that they have lovable char- 


acteristics, some of them have; but 
they need the gospel and unll perish 
without 

About the time I took charge of 
this field a poor Cuban woman died. 


Long afterwards herdaughters showed | 
| ‘This is the 
book,”’ said one, “‘that mother read 


me her Spanish Bible. 


A STRIKING 


in until she died’”—some seventeen 
chapters of Matthew in all. Face 


to face with death, without counsel 
she charged her 
daughters to keep the family to- 
gether and give her a Protestant 
That poor woman, read- 


near at hand, 


funeral. | 
ing these inspired words, groping, 
hoping, trusting, passed away alone. 


Is it not a stimulus to us, this poor 
soul trying to find the light before 
Shall we. 
not strive to make the way clearer 
Her | 
interesting family of four daughters © 
will, we think, before long, unite with 


the night came forever. 


and brighter for all such? 


our church. 


‘CONVERSION 


From ‘“ Alacran”” (Scorpion) to “ Luz de Occidente ”’ 
(Light of the West) — 


| By tue Rev. C. W. FRAZER, 
| Guanajay, Cuba | 


WENTY-FIVE months ago he 
was editor of an anarchist 
paper. He gloried over the 

shooting of President McKinley, and 
as a consequence he went to jail and 
his paper came to an end. At that 
time he thought we were surely go- 
ing to steal Cuba. He then became 
the editor of the town paper, a hard- 
working man and a good writer. 
Almost daily I called at his office 
and talked with him. Until the 
recognition of our church, I little 
knew that he even thought of us. 
He was invited to our organization 
chiefly because he was an editor. To 
my surprise, he expressed himself 
pleased, and hoped to attend our 
services. He came very few times 
for he worked almost night and day. 
But soon he left off being editor. I 
feared then I should lose sight of 
him. I visited his house and asked 
if I could in any way help him; he 
thanked me and seemed happier. 
Soon I learned he was to start a 
new paper, Light of the West with 


tiring, he reads two or three chapters 
of the New Testament. 


shall not walk in darkness but shall 
have the light of life.”’ 


‘‘Culture and Progress”’ as its motto. 
He was invited to witness our com- 
munion service and was greatly 
struck by the simple, solemn, spiritual 
atmosphere of it all. He then asked 
for data and wrote something of our 


churches, their faith and their work. 
Then came the wish to join us. He 


said he was drawn to us by our con- 
servative method of work; he had 
fully thought it all over. .He was 
not ashamed to face the scoffing 
public. Last Sunday night we re- 
ceived him and his wife into our 
little fold. Every night before re- 


Thus as 
silently and as clearly as the Light 
the scorpion has lost its sting and 
the light has come. We are greatly 
encouraged and join more ardently 
than ever in the desire of the Good 
Shepherd, that they may have life 
and that they may have it more 
abundantly. ‘‘He that followeth me 
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GLEANINGS 


HE BETHEL CHURCH at 

_| Nanticoke, Pa., has declared 

| self- “support and added $400 
to its pastor’s salary. The people 
have also reduced their debt during 
the past year by the payment of 
$3,500. Rev. Samuel I. Davis is 
pastor. 


@ Jax. 21 a conference was held 
in Duquesne attended by all our 
Slavic missionaries in western Penn- 
sylvania, who with) their wives num- 
ber twelve. The conference was 
called by Supt. Schauffler to con- 
sider several questions relating to 
the work. Rev. C. A. Jones, D.D., 
newly appointed State Superintend- 
ent, was present. The meeting was 
held in the church building of the 


Duquesne-McKeesport Church, and. 


in the evening all the members of the 
conference attended the weekly prayer 
meeting of the church, which was so 
interesting and inspiring that it was 
kept up to a later hour than usual. 


The Slavic work in Duquesne-Mc- 


Keesport and in Stockdale and Fay- 
ette |@ity, near Charleroi, is in a 
very prosperous and hopeful con- 
dition. 


¢ Mr. AND Mrs. L. P. Broap have 
recently spent four days in Alabama, 
at Birmingham. 
times four services were held each 
day. Missionary interest was much 
stimulated in the city and our own 
work Teceived a splendid advertise- 
ment. The daily papers also gave 
generous space to the meetings. 


@ Tue death of Rev. William A. 
Lyman is felt to be a great loss to the 
churches of South Dakota. He was 


_seven years pastor at Vermillion, a 

university town and at the time of 

his death had just begun his ninth 

year as jeep of the church at Pierre. 


Three and some-. 


@ Joy has come to the home of 
our missionary, Rev. Charles E. 
Drew, of Guthrie, Okla., in the ad- 
vent of twins, one of whom has been 
named Donald Meredith, and the 
other Dorothy Waters, in memory 
of two of the pastors of Tompkins 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, whose 
ladies have contributed generously 
to the comfort of the mother and her 
babes: 


@ Bohemian church in 


waukee received a welcome Christmas 
gift in the addition to its numbers of 
eleven new metnbers by profession of 
faith, a great encouragement to the 
church. Its pastor, Rev. Joseph Jeli- 
nek, is reaching out to Slavic people in 
other parts of the State. In Kenosha, 
near Racine, he has found a colony 
of Slovaks and a few Bohemians who 
came from the Free Reformed Church 
in Polish-Russia, which is a fruit of 
the American Board’s missionary 
work in Bohemia, for whom he has 
started a monthly service. 


q@ Last fall the village of M 
in Minnesota, which had won in a 
hotly contested county-seat contest, 
was on the top of the wave, and it 
looked as if our little church was to 
win its reward for years of patient 
holding on. A little later a judicial 
decision, voiding the result of elec- 
tion, made a notable change in the 
situation. Prominent members fre- 
moved, and our faithful pastor was 
left with only one resident member. 
Instead of folding his hands in dis- 
couragement Bro. H. set himself to 
lay hold on the promise and pro- 
ceeded to evangelize what was left. 
The power of the Holy Spirit has 
attended his effort, and already 
more than a score of adults have 
made confession of Christ and the 
end is not yet. 
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WOMAN’S 


PART 


RAISING THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG) 


PICTURESQUE NEW MEXICO 


By Miss Honora De Busk 


AM Teacher 


in New Mexico strike one at 
first very strongly and in 
many ways are interesting. We are 
so far removed from days of pageant, 
times of tilt and tourney, that it is 
a study to see the whole- souled way 
in which the Mexicans enter into 
their processions and ceremonials, 
though these are grotesque and 
primitive enough in their nature. 
They make a great deal of their 
weddings and their funerals. Both 
of these functions are attended by 
every one. Who would miss the 
prendorto, or betrothal ceremony, 
where the bride is formally taken 
into the family of her fiancé, and 
vice versa, and where all their friends 
come up and shower gifts upon the 
bride; or the. gay wedding proces- 
sion, which marches to the music of 


Slee picturesque aspects of life 


violins, the of pistols, the 


ploding of torpedoes, from the church 


to the home of the bride’s parents, 


where there is eating and drinking | 
and dancing, for a day and a night 


and sometimes for several nights! 
As little would anyone wish to miss 
the all-night watch with the dead, 
where songs and prayers and wailing 
fill the front of the house, and cakes, 
coffee, and gossip, are enjoyed in 
the rear; or the processions of next 
day when everyone carries a candle 
and at the end throws a clod into the 
grave before it is closed. 

There is much that is quaint and 
attractive in their religious festivi- 
ties. It is a pretty sight to see the 
burning of the myriad tiny bonfires 
built in honor of ‘“‘Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe,’’ and those which are kindled 
at the Christmas season to light 
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Mary and Joseph on their way to 
Bethlehem. Often a chorus of boys 
goes from house to house at this time 
singing a queer rhyme, which asks 
for shelter for Mary and Joseph, be- 
cause there is no room in the Inn. 

Then their masques and plays, 
such as “Los Pastores,”’ given Christ- 
mas eve and representing the journey 
of the shepherds to adore the Holy 
Child; ‘‘Los Reyes,’’ representing 
the coming of the wise men; “El 
Deposito,’’ at Easter time, presenting 
the closing scenes of the life of our 
Lord; all these and others show 
something of their religious life. 
Many of the heathen rites, ceremo- 
nials and dances of their Indian fore- 
fathers, are so incorporated in their 
religious ceremonies that it is often 
impossible to tell where paganism 
begins and Christianity leaves off. 
This, in combination with the ex- 
treme grotesqueness and uncouth- 
ness of the presentations, makes them 
painful to any one with esthetic or 
religious scruples. 

Most real and living of all their 
religious practices, most gruesome 


and intolerable to the senses, and .- 


MISSIONARY 


speaking most pathetically the soul 
hunger, the genuine though perverted 
religious life of the people, are the 
practices of ‘‘Los Hermanos Pent- 


tentes,’’ (The Penitent. Brothers) who 


year after year mark the Lenten 
season by fasting, self-flagellation ; 
often by the crucifixion of one of 
their number. 


* ‘I have spoken of these. outward | 


manifestations of the religious life 
as seen by the tourist, the ordinary 
observer; but how shall I speak of 


the revelation of the spiritual blind- 


ness, the moral paralysis that lies 
beneath, as we come to know it in 
time’? It is the story of any religious 
life built only on form, without the 


inward touch self-consecration, 


of holiness. Yet, as time passes and 
we enter more nearly into their life, 
we are unspeakably oppressed, sad- 
dened, often horror stricken, by the 
glimpses we get of the awful depths 


into which these age-long institu-— 


tions of ignorance and superstitition 
have cast them. No wonder they 
seize upon the cross and the scourge 
in the shuddering rebound that must 
come from sight or memory of such 
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deeds in natures where God’s image 
is not totally obscured. | 
. When I first went to New Mexico, 


I opposed as vigorously as I could, 


their system of early marriage; it 
seemed socruel. Reluctantly enough 
as I came to know conditions better, 
I decided I had better not do so, 
because, until their social life be 
regenerated their system of early 
marriage is upon the whole the 
wisest and best policy. Yet it is 


hard when our little girls of not 


more than twelve or thirteen years, 
are taken from school to enter upon 
the life whose burdens they do not 
yet seem strong enough to bear. It 
is hard to know the tragedy their 
future may be. I shall not soon 
forget one mother who was making 
the wedding dress of her fourteen 
year old daughter. I said to her, 
‘I hope Pabla will be happy.”’ She 
sighed as she answered: ‘‘God knows. 


The cross is heavy and not all can 


carry it.’’ Yet she was preparing 
for the wedding apparently with 
great joy and animation. 

The great church to which they 
acknowledge allegiance has done 
little for them except to confirm 
their superstitious fears and their 
fanaticism and to extort from them 
the utmost farthing to contribute 
to its support. 

Last year I remember a _ poor 
woman near us was_ heart-broken 
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because bier! child had died without 
the rite of baptism, and, as is cus- 
tomary in such cases, it was buried 
under the eaves of the church, that 
the water which dripped down might 
render its fate more tolerable. We 
begged the mother to believe that all 
was well with the child, and to forget 
that cruel invention of priestcraft 
that was breaking her heart, but 
she refused consolation. Our poor 
people, how our hearts ache for them 
as we remember all they have suffered 
in these years of bondage. 

While the appeal of such a wail 
as this must speak to every one who 
believes in the brotherhood of hu- 
manity, I believe it speaks, and all 
missionary work must speak, with an 
especial appeal to the hearts of 
Christian women. Why? Because 
among our people, as in every mis- 
sionary field, the burden of sin and 
suffering falls most cruelly upon the 
women and little children. We wom- 
en of Christendom owe all that makes 
life most precious to us, all the dig- 
nity and honor and safety of our 
station, to the religion of Jesus 
Christ, to the standards of Christian 
civilization. And our indebtedness 
to the Christian faith is correspond- 


ingly great. How gladly and earn- 
estly and lovingly we should seek 
to do all our part in giving to these 
needy ones the light and life in which. 


we rejoice to-day! 


‘THE PENITENTES”’ FROM THE CHAPEL TO CALVARY 
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APPOINTM ENTS AND REC EIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


January, 1904. 


Not in commission last vear. 


Earl, James, Brownton and Stewart, Minn.; Im- 
bree, Jehu H., Hemingford, Neb. 

Hammond, 1. , Shickley, Neb.; Hanna, John 
L., Bertha, Minn. : Hilkerbaeumer, Richard, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jones, Thomas, Brule and Keystone, Neb. ° 

Kramer, Julius 'H., Center, Neb.; Knudson, Albert 
L., Trent, Wash. 

McLeod, William T., Fosston, Minn.; Marshall, 
Henry, Kidder, Mo.; Martin, Ernest Me " Cleveland, 

o. Dak. 

Sherrill, Alvah F., General Missionary in Ga.; 
Smith, J. ‘Arthur, Bonesteel, So. Dak.; Stein, Henry 
W., Springfield, Mo. 

T hom, Art hur A., Revillo and Albee, So. Dak. 

Walters, Thomas W., Rosalia, Wash. 


A nderapi, Otto, Kagle Rock and La Canada, Cal. 

Battey, George J., Garvin, Minn.; Bechtel, Philip, 
Loveland, Colo.; Brown, Paul W., Joplin, Mo.; 
Burkhardt, Paul, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Conard, Ww. J., Park Rapids Circuit, General Mis- 
sionary in Minn.: Cram, D. Wi, Staples, Minn.; 
Cram, Elmer E., Renville, Mohali and Sergins, No. 

a 


Ellis, J. Lincoln, Sedalia, Mo.; Essig, William F., 
Traer and Herndon, Kan 

Gilbert, T. H., Sandy, "Olah: Gilmore, William C., 
Hubbard, Oregon. 

Haresnape, William, Norfolk, Neb.; Huntley, 
Abi T., Ree Heights, So. Dak.; Huntley, S. F., High- 
more, So. Da 

Johnson, Henry ., West Duluth, Minn.; Juell 
Hans C., Ullen Minn. 

! ewis, T. Henry, Kragness., Minn.; Lindquist, N 
J., Cannon Falls, Minn.; ~ Lindsay, George, Chamber. 
lain, So. Dak. 

Malone, S. J., Alv a, Okla.; Michael, George, 
Walker, Minn.; Miller, y G.. Jerome, Ariz. 


Nevill, Alfred W., W 
Pile, Francis, Camp d Upland, Neb.; Perry, 
font.; Preiss, John M., 


George H., Big Timb 
Kureka J unction, Was 

Robinson, Charles W., Ashton and Athol, So. Dak. 

Single, John, Sioux Falls, So. Dak.; Sinnett, 
Charles N., Edmore an Lawton, No. Dak.: Smith, 
Thomas, Ind.; Stover, Howard C., 
Gibbonsville, Idaho; Syffa, Andrew, Lincoln, Neb. 

Thayer, O. F.; Mu daho; Tornblom, August 
F., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ww est, Parley B., Butte, ' Neb.; Williams, Samuel, 
Riverton, Neb.; Willianis, William, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 


RECEIPTS 
January, 1904. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, see page 482. 


MAINE—$138.02. 

Augusta, CAE J. Cooledge, 5; Bath, Central, 71.52; 
Parsonfield, Smith, 57.50; Portland, High st., 4. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 63: of which legacies, 

N. H. H. Soc., by A. B. Cross.,Treas., Portsmouth,) 
North, 144.85; Exeter, Mrs. E. 8S. Hall, A52: Frances- 
town, 34, 50; "Hanover, Estate of Susan A. Brown, 
104.40; Estate of A. Moody, 50; Jaffrey, 7.88 
Lyme, 31; Newmarket, T. H. Wiswall, 10; Newport, 
18; Piermont, See 5: West Rindge, G G. G. Will- 
iams, 10; Wilton, Mrs. Tracy’ s 8. 8S. class, 5. 


F. C. I. and H. M. Union of N. H., Miss A. A. 
McFarland, Treas. pase. in full, to const. Mrs. 
L. Collins an Hon. L. 


VERMONT—$384.68. 

Burlington, st., 181.48; Charlotte, S. 
2.97; Middleburg, 1 ,Minneapolis, Como ave., 70. 
Newport, a Friend, agg St. Johnsbury, North, 
110.53; South Duxbury, 6 Waitsfield, 10 
MASSACHUSETTS— 82, "O88. 57; of which legaciex, 
Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. E. B. Palmer, Treas., 
1,600; by request = donors, 134.21. 


Agawam, 22.64; S. S., 5.34; Amherst, Ist; S. S., 
9.90; Athol, Evan., 29. 53: Boston, Allston, 75. 15: 
Brockton, a friend, ‘2. 50; Brookline, Leyden, Home 


Dept., Ladies’ Union, 100; Cambridge, Donald, 


Charlton, 14; Dorchester, ond, 86,77; Fall River, 
Fowler, 24. 63; Fitchburg, Calvinistic’ S. S., 5,80; 
Gardner, C. E., 15; a friend, 2; Hadley, Estate of J. 
B. Porter, Trustee, 34.40; Haverhill, Fest S. S., to 
const. Mrs, A. Jewell an Hon. L. M., 66.28; Ayers 
Village, West C. E., 2.85: Hubbardston, Estate of 
Isaac S. Russell, 461.78; Leveret, 5; Ludlow, ‘A. 
io 10; Medford, Mystic, 67.34; New Bedford, 
North, oF E., 25: North Adams, a friend, 10; North 
Andover, Mrs. A. M. Robinson, 1; Oxford, a friend, 
in memory of C. B. Sherman, 10; Phillipston, 
Estate of Mary P. Estey, 100; Pittsfield, Pilgrim 
Memorial, 2; a friend, 10; Rehoboth, 10. 06: Royal- 
ston, Ist, 16.75: South 'Hadle Falls, 
ae. South, 116.77; Dr. D. Brooks, 9.40; 

rs Wilkinson, 98.15: Webster Ist, 100.32; 


Cutter, 6: M. J. 


Williamsburg, 75; Worcester, Old South, C. E., 103 


C. E. Hunt, 25 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Miss L. D. White, Treas. 


I. H. M. Soc., J. W. Rice, Treas. Providence, 
Piletina, 56.50; East Providence, Newman, 20; 
Little Compton, United, 21.33. 
CONNECTICUT—$2, 856. 87: of which legacies, 


$623.83. 

Bethel, Ist, 66.23; Bridgeport, 2nd, 113; Chaplin, 

Cornwall, Estate of S. C. Beers, 
95.62; Ist, S. 19.61; Danbury, Ist, 73.67; En- 
field, Ast, 40. aor ‘Hartford, Estate of F. B. Griswold, 
35; “In loving memory of 
Mayhew, 2; Middlefield, M. FE. Lyman, 60; Milford, 
Plymouth, 21.57; Morris, 7.24% New Britain, 
ist; 8. aig 15.32; New Haven, a friend, 65; Mrs. L. 

6:: New London, Ist Ch. 

of Christ, 41.11; E. T. Chapman, 20; New Preston 
Village, 88: Newtown, 10; Norwalk, ist., S. S., 
26.50; Norwich, Estate of Mrs. M. H. Colton, 420; 
2nd, 87. 63; Park, 12.86; Greeneville, 5; Old Lym 
Ist, 60. 50; Pomfret, S. S:, 20; Pomfret Center, 53.60: 
Ridgefield, Ist, S. S., 11.40; Rockville, Union, 62.12; 
Southington, 68. 05; Vernon Center, 10; Wauregan, 
mrs. A. Atwood, 100; West Hartford, Estate 
of A. P. Taleott, 73.21; Westport, Saugatuck, 31.52; 
Whitneyville, S. 7.81; Windsor, lst, 36.52; 
Winsted, Norfolk, 295.08. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W 
Hartford, Ist, special, 10; Mrs. F. 
Farmington ave. C. 
4.30; Wallingford, L. B.S., 125 ; Winsted, 2nd, Mrs. 


Gay, 20 


NEW YORK-—$2,175.32; of which legacies, $500.00 
Binghamton, Ist, 241.25; Brooklyn, Park, 16. 75: 

Tompkins ave., 400: Beecher Memorial, C. E., 6: 

Candor, Legacy of C. A. Booth, 500; Cortland, Ist, 


Treas. 
Cooley, 10; 


35; S.5S., 18; Crary’s Mills, 2. 50: Crown Point, Ist, 


12.07; Deer River, 4.20; Groton, 10; Ithaca, at 
12.56; Jamestown, Ist, 155.62; Massena, C. E., 8: 
Middletown, Ist, C. E., 1.24: New York City, Broad- 


E., 15; Kent, Suffield, . 
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way Tab. S. 25: Case Mem. C. F., 5; “The KENTUCKY—$1. 46. ee 
Christian Herald, 11.50; New York State, a friend, Berea, Ist, S. S., 1.46. | 
5; Northfield, Union Miss. Soc., 22.86; Oswego OHIO—$72.95. : 
4 Falls, C. E., 10; Owego, 7.50; Riverhead, 27.73: Ashtabula, Ist, 4: Brecksville, Ist, 14.40: 
Rev. J. Cunningham, 5; Seneca Falls, Cleveland, East Madison ave. S. ., 9; Garrettsville. 
i S., 3: Sherburne, Ist, S.S., 25.08; Smyrna, 5S. S8., Mr. and Mrs. H. N. Merwin, 10; Kingsville, Miss FE, | ah 
Tarrytown, Mrs. S. V. Childs, 10; ‘Utica, Bethesda Comings, 5; Mrs. C. Kellogg, 5; Medina, 
Bo Welsh, 10; West Bloomfield, S., 7.87; West friends, .55; Ob erlin, W . M. Mead, 10; oT 

Camden, Mrs. H. M. Green, 2; "Woodville, 10.59. lamlin, 4 

ees Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas. ee aera 
Aquebogue, S. S., 5; Brooklyn, Tompkins ave. Received by E. D. Curtis: 8. 
pe King’s Daughters, 25: L. B. S., 300; Clinton ave Bremen, 8.63; S. S., 2; Cedarwood, S 1.05; ae, | 
ee L. G., 75; Buffalo, 1st, Bancroft Aux., 50; Homer, E/!wood,5.S., 4. 6% Hobart, S. S., 2.50; Indianapolis, 

cow Aux., 35; Middletown ‘1st, L. G., Mrs: Robinson, 5 Covenant S. 'S: 1.75; Union, S. S., 2.20; Trinity, atk 
5.17; C. A. Litchfield, special, 5. 


S. 
Bloomington, Mrs. P. Shelper, 10; Michigan City. a tee 


New York City, Broadway Tab. Soe. ee asec s W ork, 


29; Poughkeep West Sanborn Mem. Scand. Miss., 3.58. 
Bound Brook, 78.07; Cedar Grove, Union, 11; Grace 2: 2; Ind. Presb. 37. 09; 
East Orange, ‘‘K.,”” 110; Somerville, Mrs. F. K. MIS ord obertson, 3,000 
eee Received by Rev. A. K Wray: Breckenridge, 15; aati 
Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. Assoc. Mrs. Republic, 50. 5 00 
ae G. A. La Merrifield, Treas. Orange Valley, Women’s Gray, M. Lunt. 2; Green Ridge, 3.61; C. E., 2.96: asia 
Soc. Total... $30.70 Kansas City, Clyde. ©. E, 3; Neosho, Ist, 30: 
a PENNSYLVANIA—$1,002.91. _ Nichols, C. E., 2; Riverdace, 2.48 St. Louis, Memo- Lee 
Audenried, Welsh, 8.20; Blossburg, 2nd, 3; Kane, rial, 10.28; Pilgrim 8. S., 21.55; Sedalia, 1st, 7.70; 
900; iladelphia, Germantown, Ist, 5.71; Scranton, ‘ 
Mrs. E. Thomas, 10; Wilkes-Barre, Puritan, 16. Womah's Union, 16.40: Maplewood, 13.60; Mead- re 
a Sco’ s Missionary Union, Mrs. D. Howells, Treas. ville, 2: Neosho, 8: St. Louis, Compton Hill, 5 20; aoe 
“ Kane, First, 37.85; Fountain Park, Woman’s Union, 2; | $ 


MARYLAND—817. 50. Wom- 


Immanuel L. M. 8. Memorial, 


ie 
| 

‘eg 

Boe 

mea 

| 

ay 


Baltimore, 4th. 10; Canton, 7.50. an’s Assoc., 100; Reber Place, 4; Sedalia, 1st, 4.10; on 
NORTH CAROLINA cents. 2nd, 1; Springfeld, Pilgrim, 1. 85; Webster Groves, 
Lockville, Jones S. S., 75 cents. Woman’s Union, 12. 
an entra adies’ Union of Centra | 
40; Immanuel, 3; Marietta st. S. S., 1; Aragon, 5; 
Baxley, Olivet, Rich, Antioch, Waycross, Whitehall, Total. $210.71. 


and Baxley, Friendship, 15; Belleview, 30¢.; Bras- 
well, 1.70; New Trinity, 2. 70; Tucker, 2.16; ’ Cedar- 
town and North Rome, 1; Colbert, New Hope, 2.50; 
Concord, 2.60; Hartwell, 2.50; Liberty, 2.40; 
Conyers, Liberty Chapel, 2. 50; Macedonia, Cobelle, 
1.50; Oxford, Sardis, 3; Dawson, New Prospect, 
5.75; Dawsonville, Holly Creek, Suches, Pleasant 
Union, 34c.; Demorest, Union, ‘18. 28; Hasty, Mt. 
Green, a and Naylor, Pleasant Home, 8.06; 
Lovejoy, 2; Ocee, 5. 50; Powersville and Sycamore, 
Wombles Chapel, 2.50; Wenona, Athens, Williford, 
Rochelle, Asbury Chapel, 50c.; Woodbury, 5. 


ALABAMA—$38. 66. 
Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke: Haleysville, .45; 


Newsite, Mt. Vernon, .25; Phoenix, 1.53 


Arley, 2; 
and eadland, Blackwood, 80: 


Total $2.23 
Houston, 3; Art, Christian Hall, 1. 50; 
Central, Balm of 


Gilead, Equality, 50: Clanton, Deatsville, Light- 
wood, "Lomax and Mountain 3; Flovala, 
Rev. R. Stewart, ‘‘In memory of Thomie,” .25; 


Fort sal Emanuel, 3.13; Fredonia, Mt. Pisgah, 
2.50; Henderson, Clio, Catalpa, Carrs Chapel and 
Linwood, §.25- Leon, Liberty, a ey, Union, 2; 
Newton Chapel, 1; Oak Grove, 1; a, ‘The 
Little Helpers,’ 5; Broeck, 2.50; Virden, 2 
LOUISIANA— $43. 
Ist, 10; Midiand, 3; Rev. J. B. Fisher, 
Union and Long Straw, 3 | - Welsh, 20. 
ARKANSAS 810 0. 


Gentry, 1 
FLORIDA $73. ai. 

Avon Park, Rev. S. J. Totwasend, 5.38; Bonifay, 
. Potolo and Westville, Hampton, B. E. Van 
Buren, 10; Holley, Antioch and Destin, East Pass, 


3.15: Key West, 14.50; Orange Ci ity Ist, 34.64; 
Potolo, Rev. BE. A Buttram, 2.50; or City, Em- 
manuel, 2. 
TEXAS—$38. 29. 


Paris, 1st, 15; Cisco, 


Received by Rev. L. Rees: 
14.10; 


Mrs. A. B. mere 5; Dallas. Central S. S., 

Denison, S. S., 19. 

OKLAHOMA.-$52. 65. . 
Gage, lst, 10; Hennessey, Ist, 3. es Pras sher, 

53 anchester, 5; Oklahoma City, 2 .50: ward, 

10; Vining, Ridegway, 8. OF Nashville, Pleasant 

View, 3.60: West Guthrie, 5 

ARIZONA—$3. 00. 


Nogales, Trinity, and Copper Glance, 


TENNESSEE—$30. 25. 
East Lake and Chattanooga, 30.25. 


-Culver, 


MICHIGAN—$6.68. 
Detroit, Boulevard, 2.50; Grand Rapids, Smith 
Mem S. 418 
WISCONSIN—$65. 
Amery, 1; Janesville, 1st, 
Seund., 7.84; Polar, German Luth., 
Lake and Doctor’s Lake, Scand., 4. 75. 


IOW A—$127.08. 

Iowa H. M. Soc., J: Treas., 101.28; 
12.80: S.S Birthday. 3; Iowa City, Mrs. 
M. Goodrich, 10. ) 
MIN! NESOTA—$737.96. 

Received by Rev. G. H. Merrill: Crookston, 9.09; | 
Elk River, 15; Faribault, special, 25; Morris, 10; 
sc 99. 93; Silver Lake, special, 10; Wadena, 


Austin, Ist, 28. 66; Cannon Falls, Ist, 10.73; 
Duluth, Pilgrim, 81. 70: Edgerton, 2; Freeborn, 4:> 
Hawley, Union §. §S., 12. 30; Itaska, 2.50; Lamber- | 
ton, 5; Mentor, 1; Red Wing, D. C. Hill, 7; Robbins- | 
dale, 2.10; South Bemidji, 1.55; Verndale, poe 
Winona, Ist, 162.30. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas. 
Austin, 5.20; Benson, 5; Claremont, 5; Crookston, 
C. E., 18: Detroit, 5; Excelsior, y ¥ Fair Oaks, 3.25; 
Fertile, §; Glenwood, ©. Bs 10: Glydon, 6.50; 
Hasty, 1.47; Mantorville, 10; Minneapolis, Pilgrim, i 
11.60; Plymouth, S. S.. 31.14; Lyndale, S. 10; 
First, 8.25; Cong. Miss. Union, 11.48; New Ulm, 5; — 
Owatonna, 34. 56; St. Clair, 2 St. Paul, St. Anthony | 
eee 10; Sauk Centre, 10; Wabasha, 6. 65; Wadena 

- Waterville, S. S.. 4; Winona, Ist, C. E?, 10. 


40:. Maple Valley, 
11.58; Wood 


KANSAS—$4. 14, | 
Traer, German, 4.14. 


NEBRASKA—$546. 66. 


Received by H. A. Snow, Treas.: Aurora, P. C. 
ids McLaughlin, 10; Flo- 
rence, M. L. Noyce, 1; C. Noyce, 10; Geneva, '35. 50; 
Harvard, 14.16; S. S., 3; Lincoln, Plymouth, 41.33; 

, 9.93: Butler ave., 21.55; Vine st., 30: Lin- 
wood, W. J. Blair, 5; ‘McCook, German, 131: Spring 


View, 18; es 5; Woman’ s H. M. Union of 
Neb., 90; C. | 

Alliance, German Zion’s, 2; Clemen, 12.16; 


Crawford, S. S., 7.50; Fairmont, ~ 39.85; Farnam 
and Stockville, 8. 50: Franklin, 5; Fremont, Ist, 
S. S., 9.18; Friend, German, 12.44; Hay Springs. 


4 
a 
H 
4 
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10.30; Kramer, peng 6.50: Omaha, Cherry Hill, 

1.79; Parkvale, .5.40; Petersburg, 5; Ravenna, 20; 

Spencer, a Springfield, Is; 8S. 8.,|2; Sutton and 
| » Stockham, ‘Germans, 42.37; Taylor and Cumming’s 
Park, 15; Ulysses, Ch. of Christ, S.5S., 


NORTH DAKOTA—$312.89. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell: Cooperstown, 
| Park, 11.50; to const. Hon. L. M.’s, 111; aii 
field, German, 10; Glen Ullin, Thanksgiving, 13 
Bethlehem, Bethesda, Ebenezer and k's: 
: Germans, 7.65; Hankinson, 20.66; Hillsboro, Ist, 
| 10.08; Kuhn, German, 30; Gnadenfeld, 11; St. 
John’s, 15; Friedens, 11; Nazareth, 18; Postthal, 5: 
Hoffnungsfeld, 8; New Beresina, 1.50; Medina, 
German, 15; New Rockford, Ist, S. S., 6.42: Oriska, 
Union, 4.45; ae Hill, Lemert and Pleasant Valley, 


ner. 


1.25: Vel va, 4 
. Less reported by error in Sept. Menoken and 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$207.81. 


; Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall: Milbank, 18.23; 
|< Vermillion, 50.60; Wakonda, 4 
Alcester, 3.78; Centerville, 5; Estelline, 2.70, 
7 Eureka, German, 13.03; Hosmer, St. Paul, St. 
Matthew’s, Germans, 12.71; Parkston, German, 
oe 05; Fort Pierre, 10; Geddes, 3.21; Gettysburg, 
Highmore, Ist, 10; Lake Henry, 2; Mission Hill, 
2 50: Mound City, Petrus German, 7; Pilger Ger- 
~ 3; Sioux Falls, Benev. Soc. and , German, 
Turton, Ist, 10: Wessington Springs ‘and Lane, 


COLORADO—$161.05. 
Ault, 11.85; Littleton, 7.15; Whitewater, 3.95; 
Clark, 8.60; Colorado Sprin Ss, ‘64. 89; Cortez, 2.55; 
Denver, W. H. Taylor, 1; Julesburg ‘and 
Longmont, Ist, 17.26; Loveland, German, 12.75; 
Pires. K. Shumann, 2.50; Globeville and Overland, 
; Germans, 15; Rock Springs, Ist, S. S., 8.55. 


MONTANA—$70.99. 

Received by Rev. W. S. Bell: Billings, S. S., 5.20; 
Missoula, Church and S. S., 9; Wibaux, S. 2. 4; 
Great Falls, lst, 47.20; Helena, Ist, S. S., 5.59. 


UTAH—$9.50. 
Salt Lake City, Phillips, 5.50; Sandy, 4 


IDAHO—$20.52. 
Genessee, Ist, 3.77; Gibbonsville, 3.50; Mullan, 
2.25; Weiser, ist, it. 


CALIFORNIA—$257.37. 
os 3 eceived by Rev. J. L. Maile: De Luz, 2; Santa 
ae. Ana, Ch., 10; S.S., 2.31. 
ighland, d, S. 21: Los Kast, Swe- 
dish, °. 54; Pasadena, Mrs. Baldwin, 2; Rose- 
; San Diego, Ist, 207.10; Bai Jose, 


Tee dale and Paso, 5 
wi Ist, S. S., 


05. 
Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp: Hillsboro, 12.50; 
| Portland, Hassalo St., 9.14; Corvallis, Ist, 7.41: 
I Salem, Central, 2. 50; Umatilla Co. Ingle and Free- 
water, 7.50. 
WASHINGTON— $522 88. 
Ee Received by W. W. Scudder, Jr.: Forks, S. S.; 1; 
Lakeside, .20; Puyallup, 2; Sunnyside, 21.82; ‘What- 
com, S. S., 2.50. 
| $27.52 
Ahtanum, 10; and Beulah, 7; Anacortes, 
Pilgrim, 1.10; Bellevue, Ist, 6.29; Chattaroy, 13.59; 
Christopher, 20: Colfax, Plymouth, 49; Columbia,, 
15; Colville, Young Ladies Miss. Club, 12; S. S., 
Ch., 4; Coupeville, C. E., 9; Deer Park, Open edie 
28; Edison, Rev. W. A. "Hughes, Ch., 1.50; Ed- 
monds, Ist, 8.25: Richmond Beach, a: 08; Fairhaven, 
Plymouth, 9; Ferndale, Pleasant 
Lakeview, Ist, 3; Lopez Island, 16; Machias, 2.50; 
Hartford, 2.50: North Yakima, Ist, 50; Pataha 
City, 3.45; Port Angeles, Ist, 11; Ritzville, Salems 
Germans, 5; Immanuel German, 20; and Luid, 
Fredenfeld German, 3.10; Rosalia, Carey Mem., 
2.50; Roy, 7; Seattle, Taylor, 31; University, 2; 
Tacoma, Ist, 41.45; bh wae Ist, 21.50; Tolt, 6; 
. Snohomish, 6. et Sprague, 4 ; Washougal, Bethel, 5; 
: West Spokane, 1 8.40. 


CHRISTMAS OFFERING—$900.00. 
m Christmas offering Committee, in part, 


Arlington, 60. 86; 
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gacies..... 4,874.41 $18,987.25 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1904. 
Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer, Boston. 


Abington, Anon, 2; Ist,8; Acton, 1; Adams, 20.46; 
Amherst, Ist, 173.89; Andover, South, 267.06; 
Ashby, Brooks, I. H., 25; Barn- 


stable, Centerville, 2 2; West, C. E. Soc. i 5: Barre, 
5. 8., 6; Beverly, Washington st., 103; Boston, a 
friend ‘‘A.,’” 100; Brighton, 86. ‘43: ‘Dorchester, 


Barry, J. he 10; Pilgrim S. S., 10; Village, W.H 
M. Soc., 15; Friend of ee Work, 5; Italian, 20; 
Jam. Plain, Central, 5: 6... 8: Park st. Soc. ., income 
of M. P. Gay bequest, 15; Roxbury, Wal. ave Ch., 
81.91; S. S., 39.15; Brookline, Ladies, 45; Leyden, 
357. 30; Cambridge, Kendall, Geo. F., 10; Carlisle, 
8; Clinton, 14.57; Cummington, Village, 23; Dalton, 
Crane, Mrs. Jas. B., 200; Crane, Zenas, 250: Dart- 
mouth, South, 5; Deerfield, South, Smith, Mrs. L. 
M., Douglas, ‘East, Qnd, 42.25; Enfield, 19.43; 
Fall River, Ist, 194.39; Falmouth, Cotuit, 7; North, 
25; Finns, 14. 70; Fitchburg, ’Rollstone, 67.75; 
Foxboro, Phelps, Mrs. 50; Framingham. 
Plymouth, 50.85; Saxonville, 
Frost R. S. Fund, Income, 30; Georgetown, Ist, 4; 
Gloucester, Trinity, 156.84; Grafton, So. Union, 10; 
Granby, S. S., 15; Hadley, lst, 23.68; Halifax 
(addl.), 1; Hanson, lst (addl.), 80s Hardwick, 
Gilbertville (add’l), 10; Harmon, Miss L. M., 
Haverhill, Bradford, ist, 36.36; Hubbardston, 7. 49: 
Ipswich, ist, 40.76; South, 45; Jessup, C. A., Fund, 
Ineome, 150; Lancaster, Merrick, R. and Miss 
8.50; Lawrence, Riverside, 13.39; Swedes, 
4.40; "Trinity, 40; Leicester, lst, 28.93; S. S., age 
Lenox, 23.30; Leominster, 50; ‘Lincoln, (add'l), 
Lowell, Highland (add’l), 3.50; Kirk st., 70% 
Lynnfield, 16.85; Malden, Maplewood, Swede, 5> 
arion, Wittet, J. T., 5; Marlboro, Hope, : 3; 
Union, 16.14; Medford, West, 13.25; Middleboro, 
Central, S.'S., 8. 54; Millbury, Ist, 19. 24; Natick, 
1st, to const. Mrs. Anna Robinson, Dea. H. C. Smith 
and Florence E. Bearce L. ee s, 100; Newton, (Center) 
Ist, E. C. a day Band, Eliot, 308.07; North 
Adams, 75.49; Gortuanioecn. ist, 278.17; North 
Oldtown, C. E. Soce., 5; Northfield, East 
26.14; Norwegians, 8; Oakham, 26.50; Orange, 
North, 10; Parkhurst, E. C., Fund, Income, 15; 
Paxton, 3. 69: Plainfield, a 81: Plymouth, Pil 
age (add’l), i: Sampson, § ara B., Est. of, 25: 
Reed, Dwight Fund, Income, 040. 75; Richmond, 
4.17; Rochester, North, 1.65; Rockland, Ist, 39.20; j 
Rockport, Pigeon Cove, Ladies’ S. C., 5; ‘Sisters 
Fund, Income, 120; Shutesbury, 16.65; Somer- 
ville, lst, 8.16; Winter Hill, 18; South Hadley, 
20.07; Wright, J. R., Est. of., i00: ‘Spencer Temple, 
S.A., 10; § ringfield, Hope Ch., 20.11; Bible Class, 
11. 56: Sw Sutton, 1.85; Wilkinsville, friend 
to const. Rev. Rimneat A. Harlow H. L. M. of C. H. 
M. Soc., 50; Swampscott, 20.60; 6.19; 
Truro, North, Union, Mission Club, ga ist, 
2.90; Wakefield, 26.44; Wal pi 0.96; 
Ware, Gilbert L. 250; Warwick 12.08; Waier- 
el Moore, H. W Wellesley, Hills, Hood, R 
E. C. (special), 55:  Wwestficld: Ist, 184.56; West 
ceatere 2nd, 4; Westport, Pac. Un. S., 10.63; 
West Springfield, ‘Ashley Sc. and Char. Fund, 191. 03; 
West Tisbury, 25.90: Whitcomb, David, Fund, 
come, 151; Bank Lia. Divs., 36; Whitin, J. C., 
Fund, Income, 160; hitman, Ist, 9.90; Wil- 
braham, Ist, 27.30; Williamstown, South, 12: Win- 
chester, Ist, 133.29: **M.,”’ 15; Woburn, ist, 269. 80; 
‘Adams sq., 10; Central, 267.28; ‘Damon, 
Harriet W., Est. of, acc., 8.33; ‘Piedmont, 30.14; 
Plymouth, CE E. Soc., - Swede, 10. 75; Union, 110. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


Grant to French Am. College Instructors, Miss 
Auger, 20; Miss Carter, 
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| Greenwich, Mianus, 


East Providence, Riverside Ch., 6; 


APPOINTMENTS 
Grant toward salary of Italian Missionary, Mrs. 
E. May, 35. | 
Summary: 


| $7,243.29 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in January, 1904. 7 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Ashford, 6; Bethel, 7.58; Bloomfield, S. S., for C. H. 
M. 3. 12: Burling on, "12: Cornwall, 2nd, 37.40; 
Coventry, ond, E., 7. 17; Danbury, Ist, Week! 
Offering Fund, 40.60: Danielson, 45.46; for C. H. 
M. S., 35.81; East Granby, 10; Farmington, 43.06; 

riswold, 20.60; Hartford, 
Ist, 102. 375. Hawes Fund for C. H. M. S.,. 35.25; 
Park, 82. 69: Asylum Hill, 318.75; Glenwood, 2.76; 
eae. Thanksgiving Offering, 2: Danish, 7.35; 
ig aT Ist, 9.61; Middletown, Ist, 20. 98: 3rd, 

; - New Fairfield, 4.74; New Haven, Plymouth, 
55. 7. Redeemer, Oak street Mission, 75; New 
London, Ist, 11.13; Norfolk, 87.51; North Branford, 
15:75: Norwich, Park, weekly offerings, 3).72; 
Old Lyme, 20; ig tee ge, 5; Somers, 9.81; South 
Glastonbury, 6; hington, 16.36; Thomaston, 
ist, 13.67; ethersfield, 31.30; W. C. 

'M. U. of Conn., Mrs. George Follett, Secretary, 
Hartford, Ist, Mrs. "Francis B. Cooley, personal, 15; 
Goshen, W. H. M. S., 33. 50; Mrs. Z. K. Pease. o 
New Britain, personal, 5. 


$1,303.80 


CORRE cT1on—Erroneously acknowledged in 
ruary number: Park st., 31; Bethany Mission, 2. 
should come under head of Bridgeport instead ol 
Abington. 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts from January 1, 1903, to December 31, 1903. 
J. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 


Auburn, Swedish Ch., 5; Barrington, 40; Central 


Falls, 355.22; Cranston, Edgewood Ch., eet 
Howard Ch., 11.7 1; East Greenwich, Swedish Ch., 
Kingston, 
Newport, United Ch., 233.95; ‘Pawtucket, Gleason 
Est., 106.44; Park Pl. Ch:, 448.46; Jr. C. E., 76.95; 
Swedish Ch., 7° ‘Peacedale, 61. 96; Providence, 
Academy ave. Ch., 7; Beneficent Ch., 237.39; Cen- 
tral Ch., 709.85; Elmwood Temple, 12; Pilgrim Ch., 
98.43; Union Ch., 327.44; Slatersville, 34.72: 
Tiverton Four Corners, 8.43; W. H. M.S., 28 


t 
Special Contributions: Aldrich, Nelson W., 
Barrows, Edwin, 10; Bowen, C. H., 5; Rowen, 
5; Capron, E. P., 5: Chapin, Wm. P., 15; Claflin, 
A. W., 5; Clafin, "Mrs. A. W., Coats, James, 100; 
Cristy, Rev. A. B., 15; Fairchild, A: 'W., 5: Fowler, 
Mrs. G. H., 5; Freeman, Walter, 3: Fuller, F. H., 5; 
Goff, D. . 50: Jackson, F. H., 5: Johnston, John, 
5;. Lamprey, M. Lathrop, Mrs. H. N., 5: 
Littlefield, Mrs. A. H., 5; McAuslan, Geo. R., 5; 
McLeod, Angus, 20; Matteson, G. W. R., 50: Moul- 
ton, D. c.. 10; Newell, G. W.. 5; Park, "Ww. H., 10; 
Providence, Central Ch., 25; Pilgrim Ch., 75: Rice, 
J. Wm., 25: Taft,' J. W., 10; G. M., 25; 
Thresher, H. G., Gs Torrey, M. , 5; Viall, Rich- 


mond, 10; Wells, H. J., 20; Wiikirison, Mrs. H. | 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1904. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 

Brooklyn, Clinton ave. L. B. S., 19; Flatbush, 
30.75; Buffalo, Ist, 152.15; Niagara Square, 30.35; 
Burrs Mills, 16; Centre Lisle, 3.50; Columbus, 33; 
Gainesville, 13: ‘Grand Island, 12.50; Holland Patent 
Welsh, 4.50; Homer, S. S., 18. 91; Lake View, 2.35; 
Linck Lean, 1.68; Mount Vernon, W. U., 173 New 
York, Finnish, 15: North Evans, 6.50; W. P.S. E., 
1.40; Parkville, 19. 14; Perry Centre, 13.72; Plain- 
field Centre, 10: Rensselaer, 16; Syracuse, South 
ave., 6.69; Tallman, 3.57; Wading =e 2.65; 
West Groton, 22.40; Wilmington, S. S., W. H. 
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OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1904. 
Rev. J. G. Fraser, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Akron, Ist, 145. 96; Ashtabula, Finnish, 4.25; 
Canal Dover, 8.40; Cincinnati, Lawrence st., 
Cc. C.. 9: Columbus, Washington ave., 7; Eastwood, 


10; Mayflower, 5.80, East Cleveland, East, 10; | 


Elyria, 2nd, 7; Geneva, 32.54; Jefferson, K. E. 
12.76; Kelley’s meg S. S., 5; Lafayette, 4.35; 
Marietta, Harmar, 9; Mt. Vernon, 30; Newark, 
mouth, S. S., birthday box, 5.55; Oberlin, ist, 
Ply30. 42: Prof. A. H. 
31.10; Sa brook, 4.50; Secretary, pulpit services, 7; 
Toledo, entral, 40; Unionville, Rev. H. A. N. 
Richards, 1 
FOR SLAVIC WORK. 
Cleveland, 160. 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1904. 
Poot John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


11.50; Atlanta, 6.50; Atwood, 1.75; Bay 
City 33. 55; Bedford, 40: Benzonia, 25. 415; C. 

5; Big Rapids, Ist, 19.80; Twp., = Big Rock, 
11.45; Cadillac, 11. 73; Carson City, 1 ° Charlotte, 
26.47; Chelsea, 21.25; Cooks, 5; Detroit, Ist, 100; 
Ladies Soc. ., 33; Brewster, 32.98; Canfield Ave., 
1.51; East Paris, 5; Eastport, 1; ‘Ellsworth, 3.75; 
Essex, 1.50; Grand Junction, 7.50; Hartford, 10: 
Highland Station, 5; Imlay City, 58. 85; Johnstown 
and Barry, 10; Kalamazoo, Henry Montague, 5; 
Lake Odessa, 5; Lawrence, 8.75; Leroy, 10; Luding- 
ton, Geo. N. Stray to const. Katharine Alice Stray 
an Hon. L. M. of the C. H. M. S., 50; Mattawan, 
C. E., 5; Merrill, 5; Michigan Center, 1.50; Mulliken, 
Li: Muskegon, Ist, 60.24; Northport, 5; Owosso, 


. C. E., 4.25; Port Huron, 25th st., 7; St. Clair, 29.96; 


Sandstone, C. E. 15. 06; Stanton, 36; Vanderbilt, 
Victor, 6.70; C. k., 5; Wyandotte, 15; Ypsilanti, 
33. 60; Michigan, 40: rent of Ilonia property, 25; 

W. H. M. U., by Mrs. = F. Grabill, Treas., 624.95. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in December, 1903. 
Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 


Senior Fund: Allendale, W. H. F. M. S., 15; rs 
Arbor, W. H. M. S., 52; Armada, W. H. M. S.. 
Bay City, W. Soc., 10. 15; Carson City, W. uM.‘ 
4.21; Cheboygan, W. H. M.S., 5; Clinton, W. M. S., 
14.59: Detroit, 1st, W. Ass’n., 95: Boulev ard, L. 
Union, 18; Brewster, Ww. Ass’n, 15; Fort st. Miss. 
Soc., 10; North Ch. W. Ass’n, ‘12: East Gilead, L. 
M. S., 5.40; Eaton Rapids, W. M. S.. ‘5; Edmore, 
W. Soci, 1. 25; Fenwick, Women’s pledges, 1: 
Frankfort, L. M. S., 4: Grand Rapids, Park W. S., 
25; Plymouth W. M.'S., 13; South W. M. S., 3: 
Grass Lake, W. H. M. S., 15.53: Greenville, W. H. M. 
S., 3.40; Hancock, W. M. S.,. 15: H. 
M. S., 10; Hopkins, station, W. H. M. 2.55; 
Hubbardston, a few women, 1.25; Hudson, Ww? M. S., 
2.75; Interest, 132.50; Jackson, 
35; ‘Plymouth Dorcas Soe. ia Kalamazoo, W. M. 
U., 16.30; ar aE Pilgrim W. M. S., 4.50; Leslie, 
Ist, W. H. M. S., 10.40; Mancelona, W. H. M. S., 10; 
Muske on, lst, W. M. S.. 30; Nevin’s Lake, W. Soe. 
livet, S., 41.78; ‘Pontiac, W. Miss. Club, 
18.75; Ransom, L. A. and M. S., 8: Red Jacket, 
W. M. S., 14; Reed City, W. H. M. S., 6; Saginaw, 
W. Soc., 75: ‘Salem, 2n H. M. S., "17.60; Sand- 
stone, W. H. M. S., 4,80: Sidney, W. M. oe 1.32; 


W. H. M. 20: Lake Linden, Ww. 


. S., 7; Stanton, W. , 10.51; Three Oaks, 
W. M. U., .10; Tipton, we rf ; ¥ 10; Union City, 
W..H. M. S8., 33.56; W. H. M. S., .80; 
Ypsilanti, W. 'H. M. 


Total 15.5 
Young People’s Fund: Ann Arbor, Mission Band, 
4; Detroit, lst, Young ibe! s Union, 10; S.S8., 4: 
Jackson, Ist, Mission Band, 1; Portland, C. E., .50; 
ort Huron, lst, Pri. Doe S., 2:3 25th st. Jr. 
Standish, S., .26; ‘Traverse City, C. E., 
1.50; ee ae S. S. birthday box for 1903, 5. 53: 
Foellanti, Jr. C. 2. ($88.78. 


Currier, D. D., 7; Ruggles, | 


+ 
> ty 
* 
lavi 
Total $756.6: 
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| Receipts in January. . 

Algansee, W. H. M. 8., 1.70; Chelsea, W. M. S., 
16.61; Detroit Woodward ave. Union, 37. 50: 
Dowagiac, W. M. S., 5; Grand W. H.M.S.. 

; Greenville, W. 'H. 3.25; Pinckney, 
W. H. M. S., .82; Pontiac, W. M. S., 2.20; Shelby, 
W. H. Victor, W. H. M. S., Wheat- 


land, W offering, 11. 8. 
People’ Giead Rapids, ‘Park -Y 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Reported at the National Office in January, 1904. 
rooklyn, N. Yes Plymouth, bbl.,-100; Chester, 


Conn., L. al S., bbl., 46.50; Concord,-N. H., Social 
Circle of South, box, 218; Danielson, Conn., West- 
field Ch., bbl., 55.68; Danville, Vt., W. H: S., 
bbl., 96.90: Dubu ue, Ia., W. M. S. of Ist, 2 bbls. 
and cash, 88.80; Hanover, N. H., Ch. of Dartmouth 
ege, box, 100; Hartford, Conn. W. H. M. S. of 
Center, bbl., 110.21; Middletown, Conn., L. H. M. 
S. of Ist, bbl., 74.50; Mill River, Mass., Miss. Circle, 
oo 17; Montclair, N. J.. W. H. M.S. of Ist 2 bbis., 
box and cash, 229. 49: New Haven, Conn., H. M. 
S. of Ist, 9 boxes, 1,593. 51; L. H. M. 
ave., bbl., 5.20; North Cornwall, Conn., L. B. S. 
bbl. and asec 54; Norwich, Cann., W. H. M. 8. of 
ey box. 125; Norwich Town, Conn., a a of 
H. 1st, ‘cash, 25; Simsbury, Conn. 
S., box, 42.50; Thompson, Conn., Ladies, bbl., 140. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


OFFICERS 


HAMPSHIRE. _ Female Cent Institution, 
organized August, 1804;8 and Home Missionary 
Union, organized J une, 1890. ga Mrs. James 
Minot, Concord. Secretary, M. W. Nims, 5 
Blake St., Concord. oe Albin Miss Annie A. 
McFarland, 196 N. Main St., Concord.. 

2. MINNESOTA. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized September, 1872. President, Miss 
Catharine W. Nichols, 230 E. 9th St., St. Paul; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. E. Truesdell, 1910 We Ave., 
South, Minneapolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A - Norton. 
Northfield. 

3. ALABAMA. Woman’s Union 
organized ~ ar | reorganized or 1880. 
President, Mrs. M. Selma; Secreta 
Mrs. E. Guy Snell, Tatiadera. Treasurer, Mrs. A. 
Horney, 425 Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birming- 


ham. 

While the W. H. appears, in the above list as 
a State body for Manone usetts and Rhode Island, 
it has certain auxiliaries elsewhere. Woman’s Home 
Missionary re) February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. Blodgett, 645 Centre St., 
Newton, Mass. ; . hots & Miss L. L. Sherman, 607 
House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss 
— White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

MAINE. Women’s Missionary Auziliary, or- 

ganized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 

wis, S, Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. E Emma C. Water- 

man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 
79 Pine St., Bangor. 

6. MICHIGAN. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. 
Wilson, 65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Secretary, 
Mrs. Percy Gaines, 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Greenville. 

7. KANSAS. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1881. President, 
Guild, Bern; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E.,\ Johnston, 
1323 W. 15th St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A 
ei 1112 W. 13th St., Topeka. 

OHI Woman’s "HomeyMi issionary Union, or- 
May, 1882 President, Mrs. A. Thomson, 
313 Washington St., Lorain; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. 

9. NEW YORK. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union, organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 
William Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn: Sec- 
retary, Mrs. William Spalding, 1005 Harrison St., 
Syracuse; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur 
St., Brooklyn. 

10. WISCONSIN. Woman’s Home Missionary 
ae gi organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. 

Grassie, Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Plata. Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. E. G. Smith, Beloit. 


12, OREGON. Woman’s Home Union, 
organized July, 1884. President, Mrs. B.D. 
Hobart-Curtis, Portland; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. 
Clark, 388 Fifth St., Portland; Treasurer Mrs. C 
Clapp, Forest Grove. 

13. WASHINGTON. Including Northern Idaho 

Woman’s Home Missionary Union, organized July, 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. 
C. Wheeler, 424 South K St., Tacoma; Secretary, 
Mrs. Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway: Treasurer, 
E. B. Burwell, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 
74. SOUTH DAKOTA. Woman’s Home™ Mission- 
ary Union, Se 1884. President 
Mrs. T. J. Woodcock, Point; Secre » Mrs. 
Carl Elk Point; Treasurer, A. oomis, 
Redfield. Black Hills District, Mrs. J. B. Gossage, 
Rapid City. 

15. CONNECTICUT. Woman’s 

Home Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized 

esident, Mrs. Washington Choate, 
Greenwich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis 
St., Hartford: Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 


Farmington Ave., Hartford. 


II. NORTH DAKOTA. Woman’s Mission- | 


16. MISSOURI. Woman’s Home Missio 


Patton, 3707 Westminster Place, St. Louis; " Secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. H. rey, 3404 Morgan St., St. 
Louis; Treasurer, Mrs. A J: Steele, 2825 ‘ashington 
Ave., St. Louis. 

17. ILLINOIS. Woman’s Home Union, 
1885. Mrs. Sydney Strong, 
234 N. Elmwood Ave. Park; Secretary, M 
A. O. 463 Ave., "Chicago: 
urer, Mrs. Mary S. Booth, 34 S. Wood St., Chicago. 

18. IOWA. Women’s Home. Union, 
organized June, 1886. President, Mrs. S. L. Taggart; 
Secretary Mrs. Clarence Hubbard, Grove Terrace: 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Beach. 

19. NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, organized June, 1887. President, 
Mrs. F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oakland: 
Secretary, Mrs. E. S. Williams, Treasurer 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison St 


20. NEBRASKA. Woman’s Home 
Union, organized November, 1887. President, Rev. 
ig H. Wild, 1306 Butler Ave., Lincoln; Secretary, 

H. Bross, 2904 Q St. , Lincoln; : Treasurer, Mrs. 
Chatlotte J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 


21. FLORIDA. Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. 
Gale, Jacksonville: Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson, 
Daytona; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Butler, Ormond. 


22. INDIANA. Woman’s Home Missi. mon. 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. L A, Ylase 

East Chicago; Secretary Miss Annie M. Sint ‘of 
N. Third St., Elkhart; Treasurer, —— Anna D. 


Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., ee 
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Mrs. E. H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas 
Ee: Daggett, Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, bes 

Fargo. 
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"23. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Woman'- Home March, 1890. Donald 
Missionary organized May, 1888. President, ekley, Dallas; X. Goma, Dalian 
Mrs. Warren F. Day, 949 8. Hill St., Los Angeles; 33- MONTANA: Woman 


Home 
Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; reas- Union, organized May, 1890. ” president, Mire Vv. vV_.E 
e + Mrs. 


urer, Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. Clark, Livingston; 
24. ONT. Woman’s Home Missionary W.S. Bell, "Oil 11 Spruce St. St., Helena. 
Unt oO ized ones: 1888. President, Mrs. Re- 34.. PENNSY oman’s Missionary Union, 
becca airbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. or June, neg ‘President Mrs. C. F. Yennie, 
Cc. L. Smith, 159 Pine St., Burlington; Treasurer, Wilcox; Secretary, C. W. Waid, Ridgway; 
Mrs. son, Brattleboro, Treasurer, Mrs, Howells, 
2 oman’s ome twssionary | 35. oman’s Missionary nion, 


Union, 
Addison 


Secretary, Mrs. 


W. e, Manitou; Treas- 
— Miss I. M. Strong, 2333 Franklin St., Denver. 
. WYOMING 


J. A. Riner, Cheyenne; Secretary, em onary On 1891. President 


Ave., Denver; ea edford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, 
Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

RSEY. Includi District of Colum- 

Woman’ @ Missionary Union, or- Maryland. aaa Virginia. oman’s Home Mie- 
nion of the New ng, it Association, oruan- 


Brecident, Mrs. rs. John M. Whiton, 
WwW. Whipple, Cheyenne: Treasurer, Miss Plainfield; Secre » Mrs. H. Still, 
eat th McCrum, 423 E. 17th 8St., ‘Cheyenne. Treasurer, M rs. G. ike Merrifield Falls Church, V a. 
27. GEOR Woman’s Mi tssionary Union, or- 37. wiring Including Southern Idaho. Woman’s 


ganized N 1888; new October, Mtssionary Union, organized May, 1891. 
1808. rs. H. Proctor, Atlanta; Mrs. Lake City, Utah; Secretary: 
ennie is, 


McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. L Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, 
d. Miss Baker, City, Utah: Treasurer 
Woman’s Mz Union, for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. + 


IAN 
April, 1889. President, Mew ~ Seid. 38. INDIAN TERRITORY. Woman’s Mi issionary 


oreo 2436 Canal St., New Orleans: Secretary Union, organized April, 1892. President, Mrs. John 


rs. A. 
Treasurer, 
New Orleans. 


L. ‘DeMond, 222 S, Roman St., New Orleans; a raha Vinita; ee Mrs. Fayette Hurd, 
Mary r | 


L. Rogers, 2436 Canal St., Vinita; 


ag Mrs. R. M. Swain, Vinita. 
39. VADA. Woman’s Missionary Union, or- 


30. ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. ganized Letober, 1 1892. President, ! Mrs. L. J. Flint, 


Woman’s Mz. 
ctation, 
Moore, 926 


aval. 1889. President, Mrs.G.W. Treasurer, Mi is Mary 


Magill, Reno} 


Union of the Tennessee Asso- no; Secreta 


Addison Ave. Nashville, Tenn.; #40. NEW oO. Woman’s Missionary Un ion, 
Cc ed November, 1892. President, Mrs. Co 


Secretary, rs. J. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn.; organiz 
Treasurer, M ia Napier, Nashville. W. Sloan, Gallup; Secre » Mrs. H. B. Winstor 
at. NORTH ‘AROLINA. Woman’s Missionary Albuquerque; reasurer, Louise 8. Winston, 
Union, ses oe October, 1889. President, Mrs. Albuquerque. 
E. W. Stratton, Candor; Secretary, Mrs. D. W. New- £441. IDAHO. Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
Greensboro; Treasurer, Miss M. E. Newton, 1895. ig Mrs. R. B. Wright, 


kirk, 
‘Lincoln Academy, King’s Mountain. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Treasurer, Mrs. G. Wz Derr, Pocatello. 


Boise; Secretary, Mrs 
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. E. Mason,)Mountain 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


a FourRTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, New York, N. Y. ate 
Cyrus NorTHROP, LL.D. | Peesident| 
JOsEPH B. CiarK, D.D. | WASHINGTON CuHoatTE, D.D. 
Editorial Corresponding Secretary 
a Don O. SHELTON, Associate Secretary 
Wittiam B. How ann, Jreasurer 
EpwIn H. Baker, Chairman CHARLES L. BECKWITH, Recording 
Rev. JoHN DE PEv | N. Packarp, D.D. FRANK L. D.D. 
Watson L. Puiiurps, D.D. | McGee Wartrers, D.D. | SYLVESTER B. CARTER | 
P. Lyon | Rev. H. Georcre W. HEBARD 
Troomas C. MacMILLan | Wit 1AM H. WANAMAKER C.C. West 
Eastern Representative, R. A. BEARD, D.D., Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Field Rev. W.G. PuDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 
Superintendents 
Moritz FE. Ev ersz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., | Chicago, 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry A. D.D., Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio, | 
Edw. D. Curtis, D.D........., Indianapolis, Ind. Rev. G. id, Powell...) Fargo, N. Dak. 
3 Geo. R. Merril .Minneapolis, Minn. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D. Mexico, 
Alfred K. Wray, Carthage, Mo. . .Arizona, Utah and Idaho) 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr....... |West Seattle, Wash. Salt “Lake Utah 
Gray... . ..-Cheyenne, Wyo. §|Rev.-John L. Maile..\......... Los Angeles, Cal. ag 
Harmon Bross, Lincoln, Neb. | Rev.:C. F. Clapp. Forest Grove, Ore. 
HOW, |... Fort Payne, Ala. Rev. Charles A. Jones... Kane, Pa. 
Rees. |... Paris, Tex. Rev. J. Homer Parker.......... Kingfisher, Okla. 
Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxiliaries 1 
Rev. Charles Harbutt, ....Maine Missionary Society..............- ¥ Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rev. A. T Hillman, Secretary.. New Hampshire Home Missionary Society. Concord, N. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary . Vermont Domestic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 1 
E. Emric ecretary..|..... assachusetts Home ‘| 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, Secretary... ......... . Rhode Island Central Falls, R.I. 
Rev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary. .... ....,Missionary Society of ... Hartford, Conn. as Rat 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer. .... Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary. ......° . NewYork Home Society, Fourth Ave.and 22d St., NewYork 
Clayton Fitch, Treasurer.......... Fourth Ave.and 22d St., NewYork 
J. G. Fraser, D.D., Secretary. ...|..... Ohio Cleveland, 
A. M. Brodie, D.D., Secretary..... . Illinois La Salle St. 
C. M. Blackman, Treasurer... ....... . Whitewater, Wis. 
J. H. Merrill, Treasurer............. | Des Moines, Iowa. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer. . Lansing, Mich. 
a Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society Topeka, Kan. 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, Secretary. ......California Home Missionary Society... ... San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary...... . .Congregational City Missionary Society es St. Louis, Mo 
Rev. W. W. Newell, Superintendent... dese St. Louis, Mo. 
LEGACIES. form may be used in legacies: | 
ie I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, in trust, to pay over the same in bo } 
3 months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as | 
i Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, formed in the City of New York, in the year 
bi eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said Society, and 
a under its direction. 
3 ORARY LIFE MEMBERS. —The ‘payee of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. 
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Absolutely Pure 
| THERE IS NO UTE 


F ‘or Pastors 


Workers in n_Young People Societies 


THE DEBT YOUNG PEOPLE OWE THEIR COUNTRY. By 


| a OF MARKED VALUE ane age Clark, D.D. Price, 3 cents a copy ; 25 
| : OF DEEP INTEREST THE VALUE OF ORGANIZED MISSIONARY EFFORT AMONG 


YOUNG PEOPLE: With Practical Suggestions. By Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen. Price, 5 cents a copy; 50 cents adozen. 


4 , HIGHER IDEALS OF STEWARDSHIP. By Don O. Shelton. 
' Fourth Edition. Price, 5 cents acopy ; 50 cents a dozen. 


HOW TO SECURE AND MAINTAIN A TRAINED 
LEADERSHIP IN THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY: 
With Practical Suggestions. By Harry Wade Hicks. Price, 
5 cents acopy ; 50 cents a dozen. 


| THE VALUE OF A TRUE MOTIVE: With Practical Suggestions. 
MAILED POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. _ By Don O. Shelton. Price, 3 cents a copy; 25 cents a dozen. 


**Four strong and admirable leaflets, most 
attractively printed.” 
_—The Christian Endeavor W orld. 
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